


crors celebrate, demand legal reforms 


By Ibtlsani Awadat ' . 

^J^ffWruer 

AbJchSab Mafimou d 

lJSaniSt*??- ??• ,s 0116 ofthe most well-known 
’** Worii He was a S 

S^^*™.**-*** 1977. 

aa^H^l y ^ J an casual days for him. He' 
*5 fip 5 electioris of tte new JAA but 
^n l^ d - ng h / S SF* After more than 30 yeare 
an artor involved in numerous drama and TV 


productions, representing Jordan wherever he went. 
Abu Ghareeb has now round that, technically, he is 
not a Jordanian citizen according to the law of the 
new JAA. which was ratified by Parliament last 
year. - - 

- ■ M I was the first to fight for establishing a special 
association for Jordanian actors, since 1968. and 
after 30 years I now find myself along with other 
colleagues banned from the association.*' Abu 
Ghareeb. a Gazan who holds a two-year passport, 
says sadly. 

The law of the former Jordanian Actors Federa¬ 
tion required that members should have Jordanian 
passports and be residents in the Kingdom. Cut 


Article 6 of the law of the new JAA states lhat "AM 
members in the association must be Jordanian citi¬ 
zens and holders of a national number in addition 
to being permanent residents in the country". 

Consequently. Abu Ghareeb doesn’t fit this defi¬ 
nition since he holds a two-year Jordanian 
passport. 

"1 feel sad because after these long yeajs those 
who were babies or who were creeping when we 
begun working to promote Jordanian drama will 
decide the fate of the pioneers.” Abu Ghareeb 
says. He expressed his anger at those who 
Continued on page 2 


Now all we need is a legal 
framework that works!! 
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Ma’an Annan’s accord is spare on 


still 


I mfi 


details , US says 


e 

after 

two-day 

riots 


By Raed A! Abed 7 
and agency reports 
Ma’an—The * • southern 
city of Ma’an was like*; 
ghost town on Monday,’: 
two days after police and 
armed forces. Imposed a . 
round the clock corfew v 
following FndayahdSar-.- 
imJay' riots in the city... 

: which lefroaevraan dead ; 
and dozens injured. / 

The government has ' 
promised to fift the pr- 
few as soon as possible,. ■ 
but by Wednesday.' the : 
people of- Ma'an were 
given two hours to: get 
food supplies- ft was not 
dear yet when the curfew 
will be lifted. Mean- - 
while, police and army _ 
continued their search for 
illegal -arms and sus¬ 
pected instigators. 

-Two Star reporters- 
attempted to enter the 
city, 220 kilometers 
south of Amman, on 
Monday but were tokl to 
return to Amman after, 
they were held for ques¬ 
tioning for two hours. 

The government 

placed the curfew on 
Ma'an after the shooting 
death of a young man 
during a pro-Iraqi protest 
last Friday gave way to 
riots Saturday. 

On Monday security 
source told The Star that 
the curfew might last for 
another week. Armored- 
vehicle!> with machine 
guns patrolled the streets 
of the deserted city. 
Schools and businesses 
were dosed, while tele¬ 
phone connections 
remained blocked. 

Soldiers went house- 
to-house looking for 
arms.. Police sources said 
inspection covered 60 
percent of the city. Police . 
said it had seized anti-, 
tank missile, . machine 

Continued on page 2 
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Bong Jess aggressive, than the 
moresubject 1 

SENltat tteS- 5o political pressure from Iraq 

.Clinton administration^ “d its supporters. in that, 

uneasy - last / week whea ^ey said, Annan’s deal 

United. • .Nations: Secriaiffy ; .-. wiu havc seriously .under- 
Geoerar Kofi Annan decided , mined the. UN’s task of rid- - 
to ' -become ' personaB^^* 11 ? W of any. remaining 
mvoWtti. in the. crisis;>i*$r of mass destruction. 

Iraq’s. pbsbtaCtion ■■ - uensions 

inspections. Wouid'he^Wfxidr, b 5 lw .“ n _ the ^ and **■ 
up.Q^o^itins'-ant^p-lGey^hre^''• vrerCl -"T; 
rogatbU : of the- • exktiug ’ Tues ^f ■? ? ^uerbut 


#|gp-c2/S? 


inspectors, who weak for The 
Special Commission on Iraq? 
Since Annan returned from 
Baghdad on Monday, with an 
agreement creating a new 
■inspection system, the admin¬ 
istration lias : taken pains to 
avoid being seen as a skunk 
at the garden party by criticiz¬ 
ing a deal that staved off mili¬ 
tary strikes. But officials have 
said they still have key. con-- 
cems about What the accord 
means and how. it might, 
affect future inspections. 

Their concerns center on a. 
pro vision in Annan's agree¬ 
ment with Iraq, that estab¬ 
lishes a new organization to 
conduct inspections .of 1 partic- 
. ularly sensitive-. sites, a 
responsibility held by the UN 
Special Commission on! Iraq 
since 1991. If this new group 
conducts robust inspections 
and gains , satisfactory access 
.to these'sites, then US offi- 


vigorous discussion about 
how rapidly a team of UN 
.inspectors should:. be' dis¬ 
patched to test Iraq’s reaffir¬ 
mation that it will accept 
Mde-ranging inspections of 
suspicious sites. Washington 
and several of its allies were 
pressing - for a sensitive 
inspection to begin within a 
muter of days, according to 
two officials, while Annan 
.was urging - that '» remaining 
inspection issues be clarified 
and •• worked out before 
another inspection occurs. 

In addition to the uncertain¬ 
ties^. about how inspections 
will be conducted by the new 
group, the number of sites 
subject to its jurisdiction 
remains unclear—with esti¬ 
mates ranging from slightly 
over 1,000 buildings to 
around 1,500: Nor has Annan 
specified whether and how 
the new group will be con-. 
nected to the existing com- 


cials say they are'willing to-- mission; which Washington 
support its new authority, aod has generally supported bin 
their concerns about Annan’s Iraq has bitterly criticized.. 
involvement will dissipate. US officials said it. is now 

But other officials say they clear, that Annan's deal does 
remain concerned that., the .not comply with at least one 
new group may wind up of the guidelines he was- 


given by the five permanent 
members, of the Security 
Council before setting out for 
Baghdad. That guideline 
specified that the new inspec¬ 
tion group should have juris¬ 
diction only over presidential 
residences in Iraq, not sur¬ 
rounding buildings. The idea 
was to avoid usurping too 
much inspection authority 
from the existing commis¬ 
sion. But Annan told ihe 
Security Council Tuesday 
that he did not follow this 
guideline because a special 
UN survey had revealed that 
Iraq really only has a .single 
presidential residence, 

located in Baghdad, and that 
Iraq considers many other 
sites and buildings associated 
with guest houses elsewhere 
in the country just as 
sensitive. 

Several sources also said 
that Annan's deal violated a 
second guideline he was 
given by the Security Coun¬ 
cil’s permanent members: 
lhat ihe special group should 
be clearly under the opera¬ 
tional control of the existing 
inspection commission and its 
chairman, the outspoken Aus¬ 
tralian diplomat. Richard 
Butler. 

Instead, the ■ deal handed 
the authority to pick the mem¬ 
bership and chairman of the 
new inspection group to 
Annan, ft also made the new 
group responsible for writing 
its own reports,- which would 
then be passed along to the 
Security Council by Butler. 
Some US officials and sup¬ 
porters of the existing com¬ 


mission said they were wor¬ 
ried about this arrangement 
because of Annan's open 
sympathy for some of Iraq's 
criticisms of ihe commis¬ 
sion's past activities. 

In his remarks Tuesday to 
the Security Council, for 
example, Annan astonished 
several listeners by describ¬ 
ing inspectors for the existing 
commission as "cowboys” 
who had thrown their weight 
around and behaved irrespon¬ 
sibly. Annan passed along 
without comment an Iraqi 
complaint—denied by the 
commission as a paranoid 
delusion—lhat some of the 
most aggressive UN inspec¬ 
tors were seeking to hunt 
down Iraqi president Saddam 
Hussein so he could be assas¬ 
sinated. according to officials 
privy to his comments. 

If Annan is so skeptical 
about the merits of past 
inspections, several officials 
speculated Tuesday, he is 
unlikely to appoint an aggres¬ 
sive inspector as the head of 
the new group. And the sig¬ 
nificance of his selection 
becomes all that much greater 
if the number of buildings 
subject to the inspections is 
large and the procedures for 
conducting those inspections 
are weak. "This is.” said one 
diplomat, “the beginning of 
the unraveling of the inspec¬ 
tion process." That view was 
challenged, however, by sev¬ 
eral other officials, who said 
they hope the rules for new 
inspections can still be writ- 

Continued on page 2 


Judge Kilani says minister of 
justice is behind his removal 


AMMAN (Star)—Outgoing 
President of the Judicial Coun¬ 
cil and the Court of Cassation 
Judge Farouq Kilani has 
launched a direct attack against 
Minister of Justice Riad Al 
Shaka’a accusing him of inter¬ 
ference in the independence of 
the judicial branch and of influ¬ 
encing the council's authority. 

Judge Kilani was served 
notice by members of the Judi¬ 
cial Council this week inform¬ 
ing him of the council's unani¬ 
mous decision to retire him 
immediately after less than 
three months in office. 

In an interview- with The 
Star. Judge Kilani said the 
main reason behind this unprec¬ 
edented decision was "the gov¬ 
ernment's disbelief in the inde¬ 
pendence of the judiciary." He 
said the minister of justice 
"wanted to interfere in judicial 
appointments and he gave 
directives in a number of cases, 
but I stood firmly against such 
interference." 

Judge Kilani said the govern¬ 
ment was unhappy with the lat¬ 
est High Court rulings, in par¬ 
ticular the historic verdict on 
the temporary press and publi¬ 
cation law. which the court 
rejected as unconstitutional. 

He said the Jordanian consti¬ 
tution guarantees the indepen¬ 
dence of the judicial branch 



Kilani 

and accordingly judges should 
be able to rule according to the 
law and their conscience with¬ 
out fear of retribution. 'The 
law is the refuge for those who 
are seeking justice; it is part of 
human existence and interna¬ 
tional conscience." Judge 
Kilani, who was appointed as 
Chief of the High Court of Jus¬ 
tice last August, said. 

He added that his forced 
retirement proves that the judi¬ 
cial system is a target of execu¬ 
tive interference and “this can¬ 
not be accepted or else 
people's rights will be at risk." 

Judge Kilani said such inter¬ 
ference was occurring on 


Sanctions are in the center ofUN-Iraq crisis 


By Nicholas Goldberg . 

THERE IS - ah entire ward of lethargic, mal¬ 
nourished babies in tii©~Sftddam Children s 
Hospital iii Baghdad, most of whom are 
expected to die soon, according to doctors. 

A few blocks away, an auction house is sell-. 
ing off the furniture of those who no longer 
can. afford it. On the ■ * 

streets, Iraqi doctors and ■ ft 

lawyers peddle cigarettes - • J 

to supplement their IJTVvAtJ 
incomes, and women hock fry \J-§. g 
their wedding rings. Pros- ■ 
linniim, mental, illness LJ. p n r\ 
and crime are said to be » » V if w 
on the rise. • . 

“HOW arc we supposed 
to ■ survive?” asked' one i. : 

woman in a-small neighborhood on the out¬ 
skirts of Baghdad during an interview sev¬ 
eral months ago. -Why are they doing this to 
U s*>‘ * The' collapse of the once-wealthy 
nation is the result largely :of one thing: the 
touches! economic sanctions ever imposed.. 
Edited by the United Kanons after the Gulf. 

• • -— ; — 


War in 1991, the sanctions are designed to 
keep pressure on the Iraqi government to 
'comply with ongoing UN demands. They 
bar Iraq from importing or exporting most 
goods, and from selling all but a token 
amount of oil—and they are not to be lifted 
. -until the UN Security Council is satis- 
fied. among other things, lhat Iraq's 
IjRa biological anti chemical weapons 
Upa?. have been found and destroyed. 

' - As an outcome of the latest deal 
■" between Itaq and the UN, signed in 
^ Baghdad by UN Secretary-Genera! 

P 4- - Kofi Annan, the subject of sanctions 
I is once again being broached. Are 
the Iraqi people suffering too much, 
while the country’s leadership 
remains insulated? -Can Saddam 
Hussein realistically be expected to comply 
wiih UN weapons inspectors if he sees no 
hope that the sanctions will ever be lifted? 

- -The French. Russians; Chinese and the 
entire Arab world have made clear their 
belief that the Iraqi regime should at least 
see the .possibility of leniency in the future. 


hut America’s position suggests (hat sanc¬ 
tions may not be removed until the regime in 
Baghdad has been toppled. “We do not agree 
with the nations who argue that if Iraq com¬ 
plies with its obligations concerning weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction, sanctions should be 
lifted." said Secretary of State Madeleine 
Alhrighl in a speech at Georgetown Univer¬ 
sity last year. "Our view, which is unshaka¬ 
ble, is that Iraq must prove its peaceful 
intentions ... Is it possible to conceive of 
such a government under Saddam Hussein? 
... The evidence is overwhelming that Sad¬ 
dam Hussein's intentions will never be 
peaceful.” 

Despite such strong words, the sanctions 
policy never has been fully satisfying to any¬ 
one. For Iraq, it has been an unqualified dis¬ 
aster. Sanctions have devastated the national 
infrastructure. They've cost the country 
more than $100 billion in oil sales. There's 
been a staggering increase in such misery 
indicators as infant mortality and child mal¬ 
nutrition. The average salary of a govern¬ 


ment employee has dropped to $3 a month 
But from the US perspective, sanctions have 
not been a particular success, cither, 
They've failed, so far, to topple—or even 
destabilize—the regime. 

They’ve impoverished Iraq and weakened 
Saddam militarily, but they haven't cut into 
his own lavish lifestyle noticeably. What’s 
more, they've led the Arab world and much 
of Europe to blame the United States for 
starving 22 million Iraqi people. 

In a long-standing global propaganda war. 
Iraq and the United States each have sought 
to blame the other for the suffering. While 
Saddam charges the United States with 
starving his people. President Clinton argues 
that the faulL lies with the Iraqi dictator him¬ 
self, for lying and concealing his dangerous 
weapons. "No people have suffered marc at 
the hands of Saddam Hussein than the Iraqi 
people themselves." Clinton said Friday. 
“Because of Saddam Hussein's failure to 
comply with UN resolutions, the sanctions 

Continued on page 2j 


almost daily basis. “Any denial 
of this is simply untrue." he 
added. He said at present the 
minister of justice alone has the 
right to recommend appoint¬ 
ment of judges and their retire¬ 
ment. "He [the minister! rec¬ 
ommended that I be forced to 
retire .so the government's 
denial that it had nothing to do 
with my forced retirement is 
false. The minister’s letter to 
the council is a form of 
interference.” 

Judge Kilani said the minis¬ 
ter had announced recently in 
the Lower House that "Farouq 
Kilani is leaving.” He said Mr 
Shaka’a interfered on a number 
of times in cases being 
reviewed by courts. 

Judge Kilani denied allega¬ 
tions that he had written the 
text of the High Court ruling on 
the unconstitutional!ty of the 
temporary press and publica¬ 
tion law. ‘This is untrue. The 
verdict was issued by the High 
Court of Justice ami was signed 
by the panel of judges and was 
issued when I was in London, 
two months after I had left the 
presidency of that court," he 
said. "But when I was head of 
that court my opinion was that 
the law was unconstitutional 
and l had written a memo to 
that effect." 

Judge Kilani defended that 
ruling and said it boosted Jor¬ 
dan's integrity in international 
forums and reinvigorated 
democracy. 

judge Kilani. who was pro¬ 
moted \o the presidency of the 
Higher Judicial Council and the 
Court of Cassation last Decem¬ 
ber. was working on introduc¬ 
ing wide-ranging judicial 
reforms. He said His Majesty 
King Hussein had approved a 
plan submitted by Judge Kilani 
to carry out these reforms. "But 
the minister of justice did not 
want to execute these reforms 
because it was alleged that they 
aimed at limiting government 
control and removing enemies 
of the president of the Judicial 
Council." he said. “These alle¬ 
gations are incorrect because 
they mean lhat the government 
relies on questionable people 
and this cannot be. A strong 
government must rely on a 
judicial system that enjoys 
integrity." ■ 
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2 THE STAR 


King Hussein in a televised interview 

‘We have no political ambitions 
in Iraq or anywhere else’ 


AMMAN i Start—His 

Majesty King Hussein 
affirmed that following the 
last Iraqi positive stand 
regarding the acceptance of 
the UN General Secretary 
proposals matters should be 
moved to a new stage that is a 
stage of American Iraqi 
dialogue. 

"We hope that we will be 
successful in convincing both 
concerned sides to initiate 
this dialogue as soon as possi¬ 
ble.” His Majesty said in a 
TV interview transmitted by 
the Jordanian TV and Orbit 
Network Tuesday. "Because 
it is the sole way to avert any 
collisions in the future, and it 
gives us a clear vision for the 
future prospects regarding 
Iraq's full implementation of 
what was agreed upon with 
the Security" Council." then, 
the King continued, "this 
should be accompanied by 
initiating work for lifting the 
Iraqi people's suffering 
caused by the sanctions." 

Responding to a question 
regarding the US hegemony 
on the world His Majesty said 
‘This is unaccepted from my 
point of view... in our dia¬ 
logue with the US we always 
say we may agree or disa¬ 
gree." he added that if we 
want to remain in good terms 
we have to accept this princi¬ 
ple.. “and our friends should 
understand that we have our 
own opinion and our own 
stand regarding our interests 
and the interests of this 
region and the Arab world. 


"I believe that the strike of 
the 1990 had broken our 
backs., and it had conse¬ 
quences that went beyond the 
the limited boundaries of the 
battle." the King said. "We 
had not been with or against, 
but we had an opinion and 
fears regarding the future in 
this region. And l had a feel¬ 
ing that we were going to 
lose., this was the real 
situation.” 

His Majesty stressed that 
Jordan considers peace as the 
goal towards development. 
"The role of Jordan is the sup¬ 
porter and the country to 
which the Palestinians rely in 
their demand for their 
national soil.” 

The King hoped that a situ¬ 
ation will occur in which the 
world would look to the Pal¬ 
estinian cause and the Pales¬ 
tinian rights on the Palestin¬ 
ian soil, and to the issues of 
Syrian occupied lands and the 
Lebanese lands, adding that 
"these are the bases on which 
peace can be built on.” 

His Majesty commented on 
the possibility of achieving 
this under the light of the 
Likud saying that "without 
achieving this there would be 
no outcome and there will not 
be a genuine peace." 

Again on the Iraqi issue. He 
pointed out that Secretary 
General Annan contacted him 
following the press confer¬ 
ence in Baghdad and thanked 
His Majesty for his efforts to 
bring the concerned parties 
views closer to achieve this 


solution. "I think that the Sec¬ 
retary General rejected to go 
to Baghdad unless attaining 
the agreement of the Security 
Council's five members and 
having an authorization to 
move in a certain frame¬ 
work.” His Majesty said. 

Responding to a question 
regarding the possibility of 
holding a meeting between 
the Iraqi President and the 
American President or 


should he dealt with, that is. 
the issue of the Iraqi people's 
suffering and maintaining 
Iraq's integrity and sove¬ 
reignty.” the King said. 

In response to a question 
about if the US will accept 
that President Saddam 
remains in power and the pos¬ 
sibility of dialogue with him. 
the King said “! believe that 
dialogue should be conducted 
with him since he represents 


‘..when we talk about 
chemical weapons there are 
a lot of questions that- 
should be put.. how to 
eliminate for good such 
poisonous materials, how 
to eliminate mass 
destruction weapons from 
the entire region within a 
framework of peace and 
a stability... ’ 


between officials in both lead¬ 
erships. His Majesty said 
“Without such a meeting the 
march will be stopped." 

"There should be a follow¬ 
ing up., and the main issue 


the regime in Baghdad. How¬ 
ever. the future is left to the 
Iraqi people to decide, it 
should not be decided by any 
outside power.” 

The King clarified that his 


‘Desert Thunder ’ asunder 


Continued from page 1 

ten to allow an even tougher 
approach than the commission 
has taken in the past. 

Whether Annan will sup¬ 
port that remains to be seen. 
At another point during the 
closed security council meet¬ 
ing Tuesday. Annan said he 
returned from Iraq convinced 
that the existing commission 
is in need of political supervi¬ 
sion. according to four 
sources. He said he planned to 
appoint a special representa¬ 
tive for Iraq who will advise 
him on UN policy toward dipt 
country. He indicated that his 
appointee may be, someone 
who in the past has expressed 
concern about the effects of 
sanctions on Iraq's people, an 
Algerian diplomat named 
Lakhdar Brahimi. 

In terms sharply at odds 
with the US view of the Iraqi 
president. Annan gave partic¬ 
ular credit to Saddam Huss¬ 
ein. "The president was very 
well-informed and was in full 
control of the facts. 1 was 
grateful to him that we were 
frank, constructive and at the 
end were determined to settle 
this issue diplomatically.” he 
said prior to leaving Baghdad. 

“There are ambiguities. ... 
The proof will come in the 
course of time." said one sen¬ 
ior US official, who sought to 
downplay the importance of 
the text of the deal. 'This 
isn't about a piece of paper. 
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You have to watch and wait'* 
to see what happens during 
the inspections. Another offi¬ 
cial said “what we are look¬ 
ing for is how he implements 
this agreement." 

The showdown with Iraq 
demonstrates that America’s 
support from its Gulf allies 
has shrunk since the 1991 war 
and suggests the United 
States may need a new battle 
plan for any renewed face-off 
with Iraqi President Saddam 


Hussein. US analysts say. 

Although Pentagon offi¬ 
cials contend that they had all 
the military assistance they 
required in the latest confron¬ 
tation, neither Saudi Arabia 
nor Turkey agreed to let war¬ 
planes fly from their bases. 
Even Bahrain, where Ameri¬ 
can Bl-B bombers are based, 
showed last-minute ambiva¬ 
lence about the mission. 
Taken together, these reac¬ 
tions showed a sharp decline 


of support in the seven years 
since the United States led a 
coalition of nations against 
Saddam Hussein. US experts 
say. And they suggest that the 
United States should be pre¬ 
pared to lean more heavily on 
carrier-based warplanes and 
long-range bombers—and less 
on aircraft flying from nearby 
land bases—if there is another 
confrontation, as many offi¬ 
cials expect. ■ 


Actors celebrate, demand legal reforms 


Continued from page 1 

exploited the law to justify 
their coals. "We respect the 
law huL it shouldn't be used as 
a sword over our necks since 
it can be amended by consid¬ 
ering exceptional cases,” the 
famous actor continued. 

Abu Ghareeb pointed out 
that he is optimistic that some 
considerations will be taken. 
"Some members of the JAA’s 
council whom l met were very 
understanding. 

"Originally, the whole pro¬ 
cess should have been studied 
more carefully but now we are 


waiting the elected members 
to take the next step." the 
actor said.l 

The Royal Decree to estab¬ 
lish the JAA was issued in 
March 1997, while elections 
took place last Friday. 

Singer Malek Madi won the 
post of the first president of 
the JAA. Madi and an II- 
member council will now run 
the association. 

“In order to have our own 
association we accepted the 
law as it is in spite of the gaps 
in some articles but we will 
do our best eo make some 


amendments.” Madi said. “Ten 
percent or less from the gen¬ 
eral assembly did not vote 
since they are not considered 
members according to the law. 
The number of actors who 
comply with the law is 411." 

Madi, who graduated from 
the Music Colleague in Cairo 
in 1974, pointed out that they 
need time to achieve all their 
demands and have some arti¬ 
cles amended through legal 
means. 

President of JAA talked 
about some important privi¬ 
leges which the members will 


obtain. “We will protect Jorda¬ 
nian artists and provide them a 
respectable standard of living, 
so we will work on the retire¬ 
ment system and also the 
health insurance” 

Actors. musicians, and 
directors, all members of the 
JAA. are still celebrating and 
receiving congratulations. 
Famous Jordanian actor Ali 
Abd Al Aziz expressed his 
pleasure although his member¬ 
ship was denied because of 
article 6. “I congratulate my 
friends for this victory and 
wish them luck in overcoming 
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attempt to open dialogue 
between the Iraqi and Ameri¬ 
can governments took place 
due to what the Iraqi leader- 
hip was repeatedly asking. 
"When the Iraqis take some 
decisions relevant to the 
future of the region we have 
the right to discuss them.” 
His Majesty said. 

The King denied allega¬ 
tions that Jordan had political 
ambitions in Iraq. “There are 
no ambitions at all, neither in 
Iraq nor in any where.” His 
Majesty said. “There is no 
kingdom in Baghdad and no 
domination on Jerusalem.” 
the King clarified. 

In response to a question 
regarding Israeli allegations 
that (he Palestinian National 
Authority is incapable of ful¬ 
filling security in the Pales¬ 
tinian territories, and demand¬ 
ing that Jordan should 
supervise security there. His 
Majesty affirmed Jordan’s 
rejection to this role. 

“The Palestinian side 
shoulders the . responsibility 
regarding the Palestinian 
future and right on the Pales¬ 
tinian soil... and we have to 
fully support them," His 
Majesty said. 

The King added “that when 
u-e talk about chemical weap¬ 
ons there are a lot of ques¬ 
tions that should be put _ how 
to eliminate for good such 
poisonous materials, how to 
eliminate mass destruction 
weapons from the entire 
region within a framework of 
peace and a stability.” 


Sanctions 
are in the 
center of 
UN-Iraq 
crisis 

Continued from page I 

I 

j imposed by the UN at 
the end of the gulf war to 
stop him from rebuilding 
his military might are 
still in place. As a result, 
the people of Iraq have 
suffered.” 

In an effort to ease the 
suffering, the United 
States has long sup¬ 
ported what is known as 
"food-for-oil." a plan 
under which Iraq is 
allowed to sell a limited 
amount of oil and use the 
proceeds to buy food, 
medicine and other 
humanitarian supplies. 
This week, for exam¬ 
ple—just in advance of 
Annan's arrival in Bagh¬ 
dad—the Security- Coun¬ 
cil approved an increase 
in the annual amount 
from $2 billion to $5.2 
billion. ■ 

LA Times- Washington 
Post News Service > 


challenges." said Abd Al 
Aziz, an actor with 30 years of 
experience. 

"We have no personal 
demands, all we ask for is to 
be recognized as members in 
the new association.” Abd Al 
Aziz said. 

"Our mission in the new 
council is to find a mechanism 
to solve this dilemma through 
preparing a draft law,” said 
Hani Al Jarrah. a director and 
member of the new council. 
“There are other articles that 
need amending, so our duty 
now is to redraft these articles 
in a more civilized ways,” Al 
Jarrah added. ■ 


Original 
Lithographs by 
David Roberts. 
Views of .. 
Jerusalem,' 
Petra. Lebanon , 
and Holy La*u£ ; 
Also 19th 
century ■■■ /- 
engravings by 
WH Bartlett , 
For information 
Telefax: 5664805 



Responding to a Question 
about the policies of Israeli 
Prime Minister Netanyahu 
which are based on strategic 
rejection to peace. His 
Majesty said “We wanted to 
give Netanyahu a chance, and 
we are still obliged to deal, in 
a way or another, with this 
reality." 

“We have to differentiate 
between some people in Israel 
who might be a minority or a 
majority in a certain stage, 
and the rest of the people..arvd 
I believe that there are manv 


people who feel that peace is 
the target and. peace; should 
prevail because-there, is no 
future without peace,” His 
Majesty said. 

“Why don’t we put to the 
world that we are ready for 
full peace in return of with¬ 
drawal from the occupied ter¬ 
ritories. and the establish¬ 
ment of the Palestinian state 
whose capital is in Jerusa¬ 
lem., and in return of with¬ 
drawal from the Golan and 
the Lebanese lands." His 
Majesty wondered. ■ . 



Army tanks, become the common scene in Ma’an 

Ma’an still under 
curfew after 
two-day riots 


Continued from page 1 

guns, hunting guns, pistols and 
huge cache of ammunition. 
However, police is still looking 
for 500mm machine gun which 
was used by one of the demon- 
orators (hiring the Friday 
events. 

The Star’s team, which was 
well-treated by police and army 
officials, was escorted to police 
headquarters in Ma’an before 
escorted out of the city limits. 

His Majesty the King toured 
the city on Saturday and made 
sure that all precautions have 
been taken to preserve security 
in the city. He condemned irre¬ 
sponsible acts that led to the 
death of one man. During the 
clashes, the government said 
eight policemen were injured. 

Sitting on the main highway 
to Aqaba and the Saudi bor¬ 
ders. Ma’an, a city of 20,000, 
has been hard hit by unemploy¬ 
ment. which is estimated at 40 
percent. Many of its residents 
work as drivers hauling goods 
to and from the port of Aqaba. 

Last week’s events came in 
the wake of heightened tension 
after police, using clubs and 
attack dogs, broke up a march 
outside Al Husscini Mosque in 
downtown Amman following 
Friday prayers. 

But last Thursday, the gov¬ 
ernment said Leith Shubeilat, a 
leading dissident, traveled to 
Ma’an and urged people to. 
demonstrate after Friday' 
prayers.. Several hundred pro¬ 
testers began marching from 
the main mosque and were 
almost immediately set upon by 
police, witnesses.said. 

Tear gas was fired from the 
rooftops of government build¬ 
ings, and rifle fire rang out. 
Mohammad Kateb. 22, a dem¬ 
onstrator—some say he was a 
passerby— was shot in the - 
back. As word spread, much of 


the town erupted in protests 
that lasted until nightfall. The 
government said protesters shot 
Kateb. whose body - was 
exhumed on Monday and the 
coroner reported that his fatal 
wounds were caused tty a non¬ 
police issue firearm. It verified 
that the late Kateb was hit by a 
single 7mm calibre bullet pene¬ 
trating his liver and heart 

Police intercepted Shubeilat 
en route to Amman and 
arrested him on charges of 
inciting a riot .and lese majsete. 

The .next afternoon, about 
2.000 mourners went to 
retrieve Kareb’s body from a 
hospital. They stormed into the 
hospital, carried the shrouded 
body outside on a stretcher and 
marched in the city’s .streets. 
Police fired tear gas, and the 
mourners turned into a mob, 
burning a Housing Bank 
branch, an Education Ministry 
building and some electrical 
Installations.'' Some protesters 
produced bunting weapons, and 
fistfights broke out The crowd 
chained pro-Iraqi slogans. 

As a result, the Army was 
called in to support Public 
Security units and curfew was 
imposed. During the night, as 
the town quieted, soldiers 
ringed • Ma'an and began 
searching for weapons. - - 

.During his visit to Ma'an on 
Saturday; King Hussein spoke 
to the governor and addressed 
soldiers saying that ‘‘Everyone 
who tries to stir trouble and 
riots in this country is contrib¬ 
uting.to the implementation of 
conspiracies.” 

in. 1989 - .riots erupted in 
Ma'an after' the government 
raised prices and as a result the 
country entered the .democratic 
era. And ' in August .1996,‘ 
Ma'an was one of a number of 
southern cities that witnessed 
- what became. known as the 
bread riots. ■. 
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By Marwan AlAsmar 

The soothing touch- 

An Islamist in 
government 

AT LAST Prime Minister 
Abdel Salam AJ Majalt reshuf¬ 
fled his cabinet putting an end 
to rumors and speculations. 
The Prime Minister surprised 
many, both by the form of the 
reshuffle and by the sabstance 
and distinct political odor that 
he tried to add by appointing 
Dr Bassaro- Al Urajnou$h,\.a 
former Islamic deputy, who 
was expelled lost year from the - 
Islamic Action Front, 

Although. the - eventual... . 
reshuffle has come about parity 
because of the regional 'sites- - 
tion, his appoinunem zvMinB- \ 
ter of 
Administr 
alive - - - 
Developm 
ent, a post 
that usu¬ 
ally cor-., 
ries . little , 
political 
value, is 
aimed ar 
two -basic 
issues: to 
drive a . .. . . 

wedge into the Islamic niove- 
. merit and to dampen the rising _• 
popular tension and frustration 
because of die potential Amen- - 
can air strikes on Iraq. 

While the reshuffle involved 
six ministers, three of whom 
served.in the first Majaii gov¬ 
ernment of 1993, it ft the - 
appointment of such a promi¬ 
nent Islamist that is causing the 
most excitement 
- Observers say lire appoint¬ 
ment of the former IAF deputy 
would be seen as an attempt tn 
split the opposition, especially 
with regard to the age-old issue 
. of joining governments. Could 
other moderate .Islamists now j 
come out and make their posi¬ 
tions known? 

However, it may-be that Al 
Ummoush's appointment is a 
. mere personal gesture aimed at 
. rewarding.a' moderate Islamist 
ytito . siodd 1 against his owri 
; party and -participated in the ; 
1997 November. ’■ 

A long-time member of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, Al 
Ummoush has always been 
regarded as a pragmatic politi¬ 
cian who has consistently . 
adopted a moderate line vis-a- 
vis the major issues of the day. 

Al Ummoush did not contest 
the last elections, but he sup¬ 
ported those who did and allied j 
himself with deputy Abdallah 
Akaileh, another Islamist who - 
broke ranks with his party and 
won a seat in the Lower House. . 

.But Al Ummoush's appoint¬ 
ment remains an interesting 
development, probably the 
most interesting about the 
whole reshuffle. 

Regarded as a dove, but by ■ 
no means a lightweight, he 
belongs to a school of ihought 
in the Islamic movement which 
strongly believes not only-in . 
the democratic process, but in 
hilly participating in the high¬ 
est branch of government. 

He has always tried to lead a.- ' 
middle course in the Islamic 
movement and previously the •' 
Islamic Action Front, trying.:** 
always to avoid controversy. y'j 
However, his expulsion from. * 
the movement, has given him 
extra .leeway to put his . 
thoughts and beliefs into prac- ; 
lice. In this respect. Al 
Ummoush must be regarded as 
one of those Islamic politicians 
who believe in the necessity of 
taking the reigns-of govern- .; 
ment from within the existing 
order. 

On the other hand, this could . 
be a source of worry for the 
Prime- Minister, who sees-a';.' 
prize to be had from the 
appointment of the Islamic pol¬ 
itician. Some political observ¬ 
ers argue that Majaii has a-dif-'-. . 
ferenc agenda. 

Although out of Parliament, 

Al Ummoush continues to be a 
respectable politician with a jf- 
wide constituency base not -. . 
only among his former electo-. • 
ral district, but all over the 
countty. In this troubled'times,' 

Al Ummoush does stin have 
political -clout and could serve • 
as a soothing factor to bridg the 
country through the- present 
crisis. . - - . 

And in _ this respect, Al . 
Ummoush is ^ already Cutting 
corners and making potential 
U-turns. On-the everofijoining ' 
the government he told a Gulf 
newspaper that “democracy 
which we speak of should not. 
be isolated from the law, and 
disorganized rallies are . no 
more than street action;' and 
because of the. difficult . 
regional situation, nobody tan.. 

just demonstrate__ even in -. ^ 

advanced countries, a permit V 
sion is required before a/doTH f 
onstiation takes place ” Now V 

that’s a hew fine' that we 
haven’t heard yet. ■ ' ;- >' 
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Normal Izationagain! 

tough stand ^ on nm^r ^ issue.” Long seen as having a 
ne^ASSciSoS^t^ ™ h;,srae * d* Jontonfingi- 
fating its stands into nrar* irai 1Ss ^5 ve nfb 7t * ier andirans- 

Z*i elxSP 5 ? 

fiste,- **<Mr 

As an inWJai c , ® fe ~ c relations with Israeli counterparts. 

nies with such .fllr 6 ’SS 5 *? Polish names of coiupa- 

what the ^ ordainan newspapers. Obviously 

** Ms ab&ouldS 

cott th^ romLni^ R pe ^ p, t- that ^ ymuld ' in ^ hoy- 
7 ““ ‘il. C0,n P an, es. But is this action really enoueh. Lakinv 
mo awxwnt that these companieshaveahready gone dwS‘ 
resr^f *?Ih 0pe °,{ *** '“realization procSSd in this 
S inrH^ Care? T^we are already a number o£ 
IlSf r •iT dW,,a C JO,nt ventures in the country,' and there 

SfeZ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tribalism under review 

?iiw J!?™ «F- ^ " 0ticm and concept of tribalism is 
£ ? "T h al,v f 3/1(1 Jacking.-However, the government 

fifin Jh^tK 3 ^^ 112 ^ ** il /ieeds W readjustment to 
tit in wuh the modem state system. It now wants to change 

flransfer ) Iaw which is stiU uted in a 
IE. ,-K J f f?ad,a and rural areas in the Kingdom. Away from ' 
the tribal system, this law is seen by many as pernicious 
since it compels the family and the relatives of an alleged 
murderer to move from their area into another' which'is 
inevitably very far. It was originally the Lower House depu¬ 
ties who brought up the issue, stating that the this Jaw is a 
violation of personal liberties and goes against the human ’ 
nghis of families.. Ayed A1 Adaayleh, Abdallah Zureiqaf and 
Rjyad AI Sarayrah have called on the government to inter¬ 
vene to safeguard the human rights of those Families who ‘ 
may be subject to expulsion under this taw.r 

Tolerance and more of it. 

■ More and more people are becoming concerned with die 
rising level of crime. Many are yearning for the good old 
days when the crime rate was low and people felt safe. In . 
those days an air of tolerance and respect prevailed:.. Just the: 
other day, something very strange happened which-really 
reflects the way people have come to look upon one another. 

A bread vendor attacked a restaurant owner with a knife the 
other day after a shouting match between die two.'The ven¬ 
dor had “parked" his “bun troliey" just outside the Testau- - 
rant. This angered the owner who felt that his sales, were 
being threatened and told the vendor to. “move it or else." *, 
But then the storm in the tea cup took a turn for the worst- j 
Jnsr as the angry owner'was about to clobber-the vendor; 
with a piece of wood, the other reacted starpty;. took and 
knife and stabbed his attacker. The- matter is still under 
investigation by the police. ■ •; - r ; 

New traffic penaffy system ; . 

■ A new traffic penalty system is expected to-be effective,. 
by next month. The hewsyst erp w ay fcawn 

CoL Adrian Shamavlei^ ttinKibr 

that the “penalty points system"SrSPwBH 

to deter drivers who arerepeated violators. r* ■ ' •*. 

The department identified the more risky violations at 33,-_ 
upon which the kind of,points is determined-Theseviola- - 
tions are given points ranging fromooe to four, according-to - 
the risk embodied in that regard. Such classifications have 

been concluded after intensive field studies. 

An initial campaign will be launched by-the Traffic Dept- : 
in March for a fortnight to make sure that all procedures to 
run ibis system are met Also, this will examine officers’ 
qualifications to follow these instructions.- '-V. 

Already, a number of officers have gane thrtmgh a So¬ 
cialized training course at the traffic institute, along'with 
lectures aimed at qualifying officers to deal with drivers in a 
proper manner. 

The whole process, as A1 Shamayleh said, will be com- 
plctely controlled, since a modem computerized system will 
be in charge. Bui. he stressed that, nonetheless; the door will 
he open for any complaints by drivers. New instructions 
involve awareness media campaigns to-make drivers famil¬ 
iar with the importance of using safety- belts Qtfaer precau- 
tronary measures. . ’ 

According to statistics released by the Traffic Dept, the ; 
number of car accidents last year was 39005. at an average 
of 107 daily accidents. They caused 577 deaths and .16259 
injuries. The number of cars involved in these accidents was 
69594. About 60*5 percent accidents were, in the capital 
Amman, followed by Zarqa at 10.3 percent and Irtrid at 9.7 
percent. Victims of car accidents were mostly children, at 
59.6 percent. . . .. 

Three professional associations to start 
polls 

■ This week will be decisive for three professional associa¬ 

tions that arc preparing for their board elections. They are 
the Jordan Engineers Association (JEA). the Contractors 
Association and the Health Services Trade Union. Candi¬ 
dates for the 35,000-strong JEA presidency are Hosni Abu 
Chaida—the current vice president, Samir Abdu. Ahmed Al 
Keiiani and Mohammad Muhana. . ■ 

Contesting the elections are candidates running for the 
hoard's members from different sections of the association; 
civil, mechanic, electric, chemical and mining. 

In the Contractors Association there are 15 candidates 
contesting the elections. For the presidency Mohammad 
Morad. die former president, is a strong candidate, while for 
the deputv post there are three candidates; Mu hi Eddm AI 
Holboni. Hassan Hawamdeh and Samir Haddin. 

For the Health Services Trade Union there are Wcop- 
lenders. representing 100 blocks are headed tgSoMkHjp- 
zin—current president— and the second headed by Ahmed 
AhuCeilah. 

Lower House goes one line 

■ The sessions and debates of the -Lower House depuhes 
will he posted on the Internet as of ApnL 

Thus the Jordanian Parliament will be the first Arab legisla¬ 
ture to offer such service. A local company taste* 
awarded a lender to supply computer systems needed for 

“? S allocated for every deputy to answer trues-, 
lions and inauiries. in addition to an information page about 
subscribers will 

on the history, functions and issues being debated by the 
Lower House. 
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Sis Majesty King Hussein visited on Saturday several military and security apparatus in Ma ’an. The King was briefed 
by officials on the incidents that took place in the city. He was also briefed on the measures taken to overcome the prob¬ 
lem, following riots that broke out in the city last Friday. King Hussein met the dignitaries of the govemorate who reaf¬ 
firmed loyalty to the Hashemite leadership. 


Off e ring in mates’ 
families a helping hand 


By Ibtisam A wadat 

Star. StcffWriter 
ASMA'S FATHER was sen¬ 
tenced to four years in jail for 
issuing bad cheques. He is the 
breadwinner in the family. 
Asma's eldest blotter, 26, is 
physically disabled as a result 
of. a car accident, while her 
younger brother; at-15. is a 
- student. ' "Now we are left 
without a supporter," a gloomy 
Asms, 20. said. 

- But some help came their 
way. Asm a sought the help of a 
society that provides assistance 
to families whose breadwinner 
is serving sentences in Jorda¬ 
nian - prisons; the Jordanian 
Charitable Society for the Care 
of inmates -of.Correction and 
Rehabilitation Centers. 

.' The society was established 
in 1996 after extensive efforts 
. by a num ber of volunteers, 
including businessmen. doctors 
aim of the 
^society is to h^p inmates and 
their struggling families," 
Marwan Sultan.society’s pres'i- 
dent said. ' 

- Health,' financial women, 
.public relations/press, social/ 

- religious and legal committees 
make up the main centers of 
activity within the society. The. 
legal committee appoints law¬ 
yers for inmates who can't 
.afford to hire one. . 

. The mechanism of the soci¬ 
ety’s work begins when it 
receives an application from a 
family of an inmate. The 
social committee studies the 

- social condition of . .. the 
.applicants.. 

•;* Then the society provides 
needy families with dothes and 
money. In two years ! 996/7 

■ the society distributed 35.000 

■ pieces of clothing at a cost of 
JD 33,000. 



Sultan 

"Some businesses and 
wholesalers sell goods to the 
society at half price when they 
understand our noble pur¬ 
poses." Mr Sultan explained. 

-The society also offers psy¬ 
chiatric help to deal with the 
.social pressures that families 
icbpthrough iwhea a relative rs : 
jailed or is on trial. The health 
committee sometimes requests 
the assistance of psychiatrists 
to help families in distress.” 
added Mr Sultan. 

Eligible families also receive 
a monthly allowance of JD 
100. Mr Sultan explained that 
“More than 400 families and 
5.000 inmates benefined From 
our different services so far.” 
he said. 

In addition the society has 
two fully equipped den Li I clin¬ 
ics in two rehabilitation 
centers. 

The two-year-old society 
enjoys good relations with the 
authorities because of the high 
appreciation of its role. Mem¬ 
bers sometimes work with 
officials especially when the 
issue involves those who are 
administratively detained. This 
action covers both Jordanians 


and non-Jordanians. 

“Our jmhitinn is in hold a 
pan-A rah conference aimed 
improving the living conditions 
of inmates." Mr Sultan said. 

The society is the only one 
of-its kind in the Middle East. It 
now wants to expand its role to 
help former inmates. "We try to 
find ihcm a job through our 
personal relations.” Mr Sultan 
continued. 

A veiy ambitious project is 
now under preparation which 
involves setting up carpentries, 
clothing factories and embroid¬ 
ery workshops to offer jobs to 
former inmates. 

“In this project, we aim id 
create job opportunities for the 
families of the inmates and also 
for the inmates themselves 
when they come out." Mr Sul- 
‘ tan said. 

? He added that in the last 
ithree years! the society had 
spent nearly JD 604)00 on its 
services, which is "verv little in 


corr’.-.ir; \* it >i the enormous 

Air.i.-es v. cotter. 

Fcr.uk- inirutcs .ire gr.cn 
special care p; ine xiciel\. 
"We offer them all fusible 
help .i!.e he I'th care and 
cl. •tines.” Mr Sultan saij but 
confirmed that many a omen 
refuse in *.s*se prison since 
their oun families reject then 
and consider them ouicjms. He 
said one unman completed her 
prison terms ten vcar> ago. but 
Mill refuses to leave for fear of 
her family. 

Mr Sultan said there is a 
good response to their efforts 
especially since the various 
committees had made more 
than 2S visits to correction and 
rehabilitation centers in the 
Kingdom. “Officials appreciate 
our role and provide us with 
their support ” Mr Sultan said. 

“We ask people to help our 
society so we can offer our ser¬ 
vices to those who need il” Mr 
Sultan added. ■ 




About the internal tension 

In his column in Ad Dusiour Arabic daily, columnist 
Oraib Rintawi points out that the tension on the Iraqi from 
should not lead to an internal crisis, or create friction between 
the government and the opposition leading to a state of insta¬ 
bility and chaos. 

The writer was referring to the recent riots which broke out 
the city of Ma'an in southern Jordan last Friday, when pro- 
Iraq demonstrators clashed with police after the Friday 
prayer. 

Hie writer stresses that in such a critical situation the voice 
of discretion, logic and wisdom should be higher and louder. 
So. il is imperative to abandon statements that add fuel to fire 
and enrage public mood. 

The writer calls on the government to understand that the 
emotions of Jordanians towards the suffering of Iraqi people 
are behind the reelings of anger, protest and condemnation. 
The right way to avoid tension in the street was to lei people 
speak out their opinion and express their emotions freely. 
Also, the opposition should understand that it is not the right 
time to inflame emotions. 

In Egypt for instance. Rintawi elaborates, the government 
has banned demonstrations and rallies, but the opposition 
remained self restrained for it understood that there is a 
national stance in the country' towards the Iraqi question. 

Also this is the case with the Palestine National Authority 
v. hich also banned rallies but no internal crisis has surfaced. 

The writer concludes by wondering if we could also be 
able to formalize a national common ground on the Iraqi 
crisis. 

Rintawi continues id say that all of us call lor a diplomatic 
solution and reject the military' option, and alt of us support 
Iraq in its struggle to protect its sovereignty. Moreover, we 
share the call to lift unjust sanctions imposed on Iraq and are 
keen to strengthen the Jordanian-Iraqi ties, especially in the 
economic and commercial domains. 

These common and unifying stances, which jre shared by 
both the government and the people of Jordan should be 
enough to avert an internal crisis, Rintawi writes. 

Arab leaders are asked to read 

•" In his column in Ad Dusiour Arabic daily Yassir 
Za'aiareh raises an important issue that Arab stales are una¬ 
ware of. according to him. If Arab leaders, in addition to the 
Iranians, read the latest statements by the Israeli Prime Minis¬ 
ter Benyamin Netanyahu, they could have adopted a different 
stance towards what is going on in Iraq nowadays, he says. 

They also should realize the message that the Iraqis are try¬ 
ing to convey to the Arab leaders, which is in warn that if 
Iraq is forced to surrender, and hence is divided, then there 
nil) be other victims to follow. 

Netanyahu almost daily statements about the threat of Iran, 
which he secs as more dangerous than Iraq, especially regard¬ 
ing the so-called “prohibited arms.” leaves much to be 
desired. 

The writer wonders about the silence of Arab and Iranian 
leaders, towards Netanyahu’s repeated threats to use “deter¬ 
rence” against Iran. After eliminating Iraq's weapons of mass 
destruction. Iran will follow, then it will be Syria's turn and 
finally Egypt’s arsenal. What is planned, as the writer sug¬ 
gests. is full Israeli military superiority to impose its policy 
by force, and maintain its power in the region. 

Also if Egypt is forced to subdue, through the Amcrican- 
Israeli domination over its Nile sources, the Arab countries 
will easily surrender to US pressures. In particular. Za'alreh 
writes, the Syrians and Palestinians will find themselves with¬ 
out support in the face of Netanyahu's demands. 

The writer concludes by warning that the Arabs have to 
realize that the coming years under the reign of Clinton and 
the “Jewish" Al Gore, shall be marked by submission to the 
Zionist program at all levels. 
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Mother behind mutilation 
of boy’s genitals 


AMMAN (Start—Jordanians 
were emotionally driven by the 
heinous crime committed last 
week in Baydcr • Wadi Seer 
against a seven- 
year-old child, 

■whose male organ 
was chopped by a 
“unidentified 
man." But their 
sympathy turned 
into shock as 
police revealed 
that the boy’s 
attacker was his 
own mother. ■ 

■ Mu'tassem Af Manaseer, 
who is currently recovering in 
hospital, reported to the. police 
investigating in the case that 
his mother accompanied him to 
school on that day and later 
injured him. 

He tokJ investigators that he 
. had fabricated the story of the 
yellow car and the unidentified 
roan because he was afraid of 
his mother, 1 

Police then focused their 
investigation on the boy’s par¬ 
ents and discovered that they 
had marital problems. 

After confronting her with 
her child’s statements, the 
mother, 25. admitted that she 
planned to kill her child by 
pouting kerosene-on his body 
to burn him. 

' She could not do so because 
it was raining on that day and 
when she became frightened 
she slashed her son with a 
knife, cutting off his male 
organ. 

She then treated- the boy's 
wounds and took him to school. 

Asked about the reason 


behind her inhumane action, 
.the mother told the police that 
she wanted to punish her 
husband. 

One day before 
I the event she quar¬ 
reled with her hus¬ 
band and threat¬ 
ened him. 

But. she then 
thought of another 
idea: to take 

revenge by killing 
his favorite son, 
Mu’tassem. 

She reported to 
the police that she prepared 
everything for the crime, a 
knife, matches and kerosene. 
She poured kerosene on the 
child's hair telling him it was 
water. 

The shocked father. 29. told 
the police that his wife was 
causing him and his family 
.much trouhle since they mar¬ 
ried in 1990. He. recalled that 
he was astonished by his wife’s 
passive reaction towards the 
son when he was in hospital, 
but it did not come to his mind 
' that she could be the assailant. 
The mother did not visit 
Mu’tassem in hospital. 

Five days after the event 
police were planning to interro¬ 
gate the Tathcr in front of his 
child. But the boy cried “It’s 
not him, it's my mother.” 

Consequently, the mother 
was interrogated and she con¬ 
fessed. She is now at Juwcidah 
Rehabilitation Center, charged 
with pre-meditated murder. If 
convicted she could face a long 
prison sentence ' with hard 
labor. ■ . 
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Our Say 


Gun diplomacy fails 


IT IS probably fair to say that this week’s diplomatic triumph by both Iraq and 
the United Nations in agreeing to overcome the latest crisis over UN inspections 
of Iraqi presidential palaces, also means a severe set-back to US foreign policy in 
the region. 

Between the two US policy failures concerning the Middle Hast: the Middle 
East peace process and dealing with Saddam’s Iraq, the United States now finds 
itself isolated, criticized and admonished. While shuttle diplomacy has failed to 
convince Benjamin Netanyahu of the virtue of honoring Israel’s commitments to 
the Palestinians, gun diplomacy and saber rattling cannot be credited for produc¬ 
ing the deal that Kofi Annan was able to take with him from Baghdad this week. 

Cowboy tactics cannot be credited because as we have seen in the last few 
weeks, the US could not justify military strikes against Iraq to its own allies and 
perhaps to its own people. The United States wanted to make the presidential sites 
the core of the latest crisis while for Iraq and the rest of the world the essence of 
the crisis was the removal of brutal UN sanctions, imposed on the Iraqi people for 
the last seven years, once UNSCOM completes its mission. 

If cool-headed and objective diplomacy was able to save the day in Baghdad 
then there is every reason to believe that it will also succeed in ending Iraq’s se¬ 
clusion and removing the punitive measures hailed against it. This is why the dip¬ 
lomatic triumph of this week was not celebrated by Iraq alone but by the whole 
world as well. Credibility was not only restored to the UN’s treatment oflraq, but 
it now opens the way for a much credible role for the world body in dealing with 
other Middle East issues. 

It is essential to note that US failure in its Middle East policy cannot be separat¬ 
ed from the deliberate isolation of the United Nations from the core of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict; the Palestinian issue. W’hether it is Iraq or Palestine, the United 
States double-faced approach is miserable to say the least. With US aircraft car¬ 
riers still moored off the Gulf coasts, threatening to strike at Iraq at a moment's 
notice, we have to ask about US resolve regarding Netanyahu’s arrogant policies 
and Israel's flagrant violations of LIN laws and resolutions. Will these aircraft 
carriers blockade Israeli ports if the Israeli leadership continues to challenge the 
will of the international community? 

We all no the answer to this question by now. But since the US will not use 
force against Israel to respect international laws and UN resolutions, it can at 
least review its Middle East policy to make it more balanced and even-handed. It 
cannot go on using.the international community as a shield to serve its own inter¬ 
ests. 

The events of the past few weeks have uncovered an ugly side to American for¬ 
eign policy in regard to the Middle East. It would be wrong tcTignore the lessons 
of this US debacle. Gun diplomacy is a dead end road as the US has found out to 
its displeasure. ■ 


UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan shakes hand with Iraqi President Saddam Hussein 
before their meeting in Baghdad Sunday. 
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The struggle 

for Iraq 



By Christian Doumit 
THE IRAQI regime has con¬ 
cluded quite some time ago 
(about May 1997 to be precise! 
that there is nothing to gain 
from co-operating with the UN 
inspection teams. The leader¬ 
ship. under President Saddam 
Hussein, believes that no mat¬ 
ter what is done to fulfil UN- 
resolutions, the US and Britain 
intend to keep the sanctions in 
place until the regime collapse. 

France, Russia and China 
who were part of the Gulf War 
coalition in 1991 to evict Iraqi 
troops from Kuwait, are now- 
opposed to military action by 
the US and Britain against Iraq. 
The view from Baghdad is that 
Iraq’s firm position against 
UNSCOM is based on its as¬ 
sessment that, contrary to what 
American official say. it is the 
US and Britain which stand iso¬ 
lated on the question of sanc¬ 
tions. 

Accordingly, each of France. 
Russia and China has agreed to 
send more experts on UN in¬ 
spection teams in order to bal¬ 
ance its membership, which is 
at present heavily in favor of 
Anglo Saxon countries, i.e. the 
US, Briiain. Canada, and Aus¬ 
tralia. France and Russia have 
also suggested closing the nu¬ 
clear file on Iraq and partially 
lifting sanctions as a way out of 
Lire current deadlock. In addi¬ 
tion. other EU members other 
than Britain are uncomfortable 
with the American position that 
the sanctions should remain un¬ 
til Saddam is ousted, which is 
an objective that goes well be¬ 
yond the Gulf crisis resolu¬ 
tions. 

If one delves deeper into the 
US/Britain v/s Iraq dispute and 
the split among members of the 
UN Security Council, it would 
become apparent that this is a 
conflict over the future control 
of Iraqi oil resources. This 
could turn out. to be a zero-;. 
sum-game between the US and 
Britain on the 'one hand, and 
France, Russia and China, on 
the other. 

Let us pause for a moment 
and take a close look at Iraq's 
hydrocarbon resources. Histori¬ 
cally. Iraq’s proven oil and gas 
reserves have been grossly con¬ 
servative, Iraqi oil ministry of¬ 
ficials now claim the Iraq Pe¬ 
troleum Co. (IPC before tt was 
nationalized)—which was 

made up of BP. Shell. CFP/ 
TOTAL. Exxon, and Mobil- 
kept reserve figures low in or¬ 
der for successive governments 
in Baghdad not to press for 
higher oil production levels as 
this would attract competitive 


bids Imm other foreign compa¬ 
nies. 

Although developments in 
Iraq have been on hold due to 
UN sanctions, the country’s 
huge resource base will lead to 
oil production being the 
biggest in the world. While 
current proven recoverable oil 
reserves in Iraq are stated offi¬ 
cially at 112 billion barrels, re¬ 
cent exploration activity sug¬ 
gests that total potential oil 
reserves could amount to 
between 350-400 billion 
barrels. 

This is larger than the 
stated reserves in Saudi 
Arabia which are 250 bil¬ 
lion barrels. According lo 
Oil Market Trends . the 
distribution of proven re¬ 
serves is that are 
found in Cretaceous. 

23.95r in Tertiary, and 
only O.Kf in the Jurassic 
and Triassic. This abnor¬ 
mally low percentage of 
oil reserves in the Jurassic 
and Triassic formation is 
due to the limited number 
of exploration wells that 
penetrated those depths 
and not because of lack of 
oit. Recent deep drilling 
has confirmed the pres¬ 
ence of light crude oil in 
deeper formations. Iraq’s 
proven natural gas re¬ 
serves were estimated in 
I‘>97 at 3.36 TCM. 

The great bulk of Iraq’s 
natural gas reserves is as- 
vtciated with crude oil reserves 
and mast of the gas reserves 
are found in tertiary reservoirs. 
More recently, gas has been, 
discovered in the Western 
Desert in sandstone of Ordovi¬ 
cian age. This is the rip of the 
iceberg as Iraq has several non- 
associated ga.s/condensates 
fields in the North. Mansuriya 
in the middle, as well as in Ihe 
Western Desert. The natural 
gus potential of Iraq can be 
substantial, particularly' (WiSn 
more drilling is carried out in 
the Pald^did^tfehcfT^ffidh f 
has not been properly studied. 

Unlike the GCC countries 
which have refused to grant US 
major Production Sharing 
Agreement (PSA’s). Iraq has 
offered PSA’s to foreign oil 
companies to comprise fields 
already appraised or partly de¬ 
veloped. 

The most important fields 
offered by the government 
have been reserved for compa¬ 
nies from France, Russia, and 
China—three of the UN Secur¬ 
ity Council’s five permanent 
members. Thus the huge Maj- 
noun and Nahr Umr fields are 
reserved for ELF Acquitaine 


and Total of France. The sec¬ 
ond phase of West Quma has 
been awarded to a Russian con¬ 
sortium led by Lukoil, while Al 
Ahdab has been offered to the 
China National Petroleum Cor¬ 
poration. 

The Majnoun field is a part¬ 
ly developed "super giant" 
with more than 30 billion bar¬ 
rels of oil in place, most of 
which would be recoverable. 
As mentioned earlier, this has 



been reserved to ELF Acqui¬ 
taine under a PSA for which, a 
letter of intent has been signed. 
Nahr Umr. which is also part 
of the “Great Rumaifa Trian¬ 
gle" has been reserved for To¬ 
tal who has also signed a letter 
of intent for ’a PSA, under 
which Nahr Umr would be. de¬ 
veloped quickly. 

Work on both Majnoun and 
Nahr Umr is to start as soon as 


France has already begun 
challenging the US in Iran, 
where Total is developing the 
Sirri ail-fields and is to devel¬ 
op the second phase of the 
South Pars gas field. South 
Pars will help make Total the 
second biggest gas producer 
among the majors in the next 
century. 

Russia has a geo-strategic 
partnership with Iran, mainly 
against US-Turirish control 
over Central Asia, and is 
. working on a similar part- 
I nership with Iraq to re¬ 
store what had been, build 
there by the former Soviet 
Union (this is behind 
Yeltsin's warning to the 
Americans that a military 
strike against Iraq could 
trigger a Third World 
War, in addition to Rus¬ 
sian officials citing "na¬ 
tional interest” to Defense 
Secretary William Cohen 
in opposing such a strike).. 
And China, which will 
depend heavily on Middle 
Eastern oil in the next 
decade, has begun, to in¬ 
crease its military, politi¬ 
cal and economic pres¬ 
ence in this region. 

With their vital inter¬ 
ests at stake, the follow¬ 
ing questions come to 
mind. Will the US fleet 
shoot at a French tanker, a 
Russian tanker, or a Chi¬ 
nese tanker loading Iraqi 
oil which is beyond the 
oil-for-food deal? Will the US 
shoot down planes flying to 
and from Iraq, or at foreign 
companies developing Iraqi oil 
fields? Strategists in the UAS 
think none of these powers.' 
(France, Russia and China) 
would dare challenge Ameri¬ 
can control over Iraq unilateral¬ 
ly or jointly. 

France, Russia, and China 
stand to gain most from an alli- 


UN sanctions are lifted. Maj- ance between Iran, Iraq and 
'noun could potentially beTtirceer'“'SytiEf^-keys to both the Arab! 
to four times the size of the and Muslim world—-and in 1 
- Nofth Sea, mclO&ng^tft^rtJio Thtfaitmg Anglo-Aftherican ef-!. 
and Norwegian sectors. To-, forts to topple the regime in 
gether with Nahr Umr this Baghdad by force. Conversely, 

would push the two French these three countries stand to 


companies to the top four or 
five crude-long majors in the 
next century. 

Mobil and Exxon—once 
members of the IPC Consor¬ 
tium—which until May 1972 
was the sole concessionaire in 
Iraq, want to return together 
with other US majors. But, 
they are barred from Iraq by 
the US Administration, the lat¬ 
ter using the oil weapon In a 
way that has caused US majors 
great loss in Libya as well as in 
Iran and Iraq. 


be the clear losers jtn the event 
a new regime being installed 
in Baghdad. Such a regime 
could renege on international 
agreements and declare the oil 
concessions to France, Russia 
and China—made by foe cur¬ 
rent leadership, null and void. 


Christian Doumit is an 
energy analyst living in 
Amman. He is a regular 
speaker at international 
energy conferences. 
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Is that justice? 


To the editor. 

The ’confronta¬ 
tion between the 
United Slates 
(and Britain} 
and Iraq raises 
several ques¬ 
tions. First, does 
the US have a 
right to act uni¬ 
laterally if some 
members of the 
United Nations i 
Security Coun¬ 
cil are opposed 
to the war? Af¬ 
ter all. the US is 
basing much of 
its arguments 
tor bombing 

Iraq on the grounds that UN agreements 
have been violated. 

Notably. Russia and France are both 
seeking a diplomatic solution and backing 
the efforts of Secretary General Kofi An- 
nan. Second. I would like to suggest a 
counter-argument that American 'realists 
fail tn consider. Is it rational for the US to 
ask that foe UN Special Commission ( UN¬ 
SCOM i team be allowed total access, 
‘wherever and whenever" they want? The 
national security of Iraq is held and pro¬ 
tected in those presidential palaces. Any 
reasonable country would object in a situa¬ 
tion where its top secrets are in jeopardy. 

An additional problem for American re¬ 
alists is purely academic. Is it rational to 
personalize the war? Is the war Bill versus 
Saddam, nr i* it the USA versus Iraq” Stop 
blaming one man for the foreign policy 
failures of the United Stales. 

Third, the US has squelched the voice of 
the people. Some Americans outright op¬ 
pose the war against Iraq. There have been 
significant protests in every city supported 
by a good deal of news coverage by small¬ 
er papers and local television -programs. 
Still. Clinton and his Pentagon officials 
have not listened to the voice of Ameri¬ 
cans. Sadly this reflects another reality. 
Americans are largely indifferent, caring 
little about the fate”lhat many innocent Ira¬ 
qis will face in the coming weeks. 

In my experience as an immigrant living 
in America I have learned that'Americans 


have a deeply ingrained disposition to¬ 
wards punishment? They use the ‘carrot 
and the stick’ and then they whip the mule 
anyway. They are fanatically obsessed 
with the term 'justice', yet never of¬ 
fer a definition for it; they say that 
they are ‘seeking justice against Sad¬ 
dam Hussein’, but leave Ihe Iraqi 
people strangely out of their calcula¬ 
tions. It seems to me that what Amer¬ 
ica really warns is revenge, and with 
revenge, control of affairs in the Mid¬ 
dle East. 

I ask the readers of The Star—is 
that justice? 

Michael de Yoanna 
journalist and student 
USA. 

Keep up the 
good work! 

To the editor, 

I trulv enjoy reading your internet version 
of The Star. ! am a resident of Phoenix , 
Arizona, in foe US, and enjoy the 
perspective provided by your publi¬ 
cation- 1 also spend considerable 
time looking at other sites. Central 
Europe On-Line, Washington, Jeru¬ 
salem Post Daily. London Times 
(the best), plus a number of others. I 
find that foe differences in coverage 
and content of foe various publica¬ 
tions very interesting. 

I particularly enjoy your coverage 
of Jordanian social issues, and 
would really like to see more articles 
in this area. Another area of interest 
is in sports, which certainly is useful 
in .showing the unity of foe human 
race. 

I -am a student of history, mostly 

ancient (Roman. Greek, Middle - 

East). World War II and the holo¬ 
caust. and American constitutional devel¬ 
opment. With this background. 1 have what 
I consider to be a unique perspective on 
the issues effecting the Middle East 

In one article I saw the phrase "Interna¬ 
tional Jewry”. I would recommend that 
(his he avoided, as this is the term that was 
used by the Nazi defendants at foe 1945-46 
Nurcmburg trials to justify their actions. If 
does not so much identify a group of peo¬ 
ple. but implies a specific attitude towards 


these people. And frankly, this group does 
not exist. I have many Jewish and Islamic 
friends wbo share none of the views attrib¬ 
uted to these ‘groups'. 

Please keep up the good work, and keep 
this source of information available. 

Bill Nelson 
Phoenix AZ 
USA 

Bravo Christian! 

To the Editor 

Bravo Christian Doumit and The Star for 
the weekly column "Scrapbook" in which 
a refreshing discourse recalls the writer's 
connections between politics, sexual scan¬ 
dals, and his own experience in a lyrical 
view which never fails to amuse. His re¬ 
cent articles “Age shall not wither” (The 
Star 22 January) and 'Tn praise of older : 
women" (The Star 12 February) are quite 
spicy. Men choose younger women as lov¬ 
ers but they wouldn't dream of manying 
older women—at least not in this part of 
the world. I can’t understand-why. Older 
women with younger men such as Elisab¬ 
eth Taylor „ - and 

Camilla Parker- 
Bowles . .have 
proved -their 
pull, and kept, it 
for decades, sim¬ 
ply by being al¬ 
luring. A mar¬ 
riage of heart 
and- mind needs 
no impediment 
such as age, re¬ 
ligion, or race. 

Pin Kanaan 
P.O. Box . 
910640 

_ Amman. 


Send your letters by mail to 
The Star, Letters, PO Box 
9313, Amman, Jofdan. Or 
by fax at 4648-298. You can 
also e-mail its at '. 
Star@arabia.com. 




Rifa’at 


IN A recent change .qf 
heart. Pres idem Assad 
eased out his brother 
Rifa’ot from the position of 
deputy president. The 
name of Mr Rifa'at Al As¬ 
sad' is not exactly obscure 
in foe region, nor on the in¬ 
ternational arena. He bad 
. played an instrumental role 
in supporting the regime in 
Syria, in the late 70s. and 
early 80s. but the threat of 
a head-on collision -with 
his brother the president, in 
the mid 80s. had Ted to his 
first exile in Europe;' -. 

His first iincereroqjBotis 
exit., unceremonious-return, 
and exit again firprp public { 
and political life in Syria, ; 
explains the nature of the- j 
power structure inside the ; 
country 1 It is n&ewcutby to 
indicate that Mr Rifa'at :A1 
Assad holds a high military 
rank in the Syrian anjiy, . 
arid the only one as such. \ 
'among the bfoerrwb depu- 1 
ty president. 

- Since the mmn ar&iferin 
'Syria Ba’afo politics lias 
become the army, as foe 
established pattern set up 
by President Assad's ad- j 
vent to power, tie only ! 
logical candidate for .the 
presidency - would be Mr 
Rifa’at, especially after the 
accidental and premature ’, 
death of Major Bassil Al 
Assad. From this logic, 
while staying, out of the 
public eye, and trouble 
spots. Rifa’at’s path to foe 
leadership transition 
seemed natural and une¬ 
ventful 

But 4be recent decree to 
ease him out from this sen¬ 
sitive position, has created 
plenty of rumors and spec¬ 
ulation. A seemingly 
straightforward succession, 
became a much rumored 
affairs, especially when it 
is evident foal President. 
Assad is an excellent plan¬ 
ner, and not given id rash 
decisions. This must have 
been on his mmd for some 
time. One would imagine, 
that, foe cosmopolitan life¬ 
style. and the contacts that 
Mr Rifa’at had developed 
during his stay in Europe. ’ 
has opened his eyes and ■ 
mind to many opportuni¬ 
ties and various scenarios, 
that would have been inac¬ 
cessible otherwise. 

Being known as foe sec¬ 
ond man in Syria, and foe 
brother of President Assad, 
must have exposed him to 
many Middle East plan¬ 
ners. strategists, and dab¬ 
blers in Arab politics. 
Therefore, one may con¬ 
clude, that his stay in Eu¬ 
rope may have influenced 
his political orientation, 
and philosophical outlook, 
lo an unacceptable level in 
Syrian politics. 

One recalls that foe Ara¬ 
bic publication published 
by huh in Paris was much 
sympathetic in tone to¬ 
wards Iraq and President 
Saddam during foe 1991 
Gulf conflict, when Syria 
was actually an effective 
partner in foe military coa- - 
lition against Iraq. At foal 
point, Mr Rifa'at was de¬ 
veloping his own. political, 
path, which was becoming 
more divergent from that 
of. foe Syrian leadership.,-, 
His subsequent return to.f: 
Syria, and his appointment 
as a deputy President, had 
in effect put plenty of pres¬ 
sure on him to be more si- . 
lent, and become part; of; 
the crowd foal follows foe - 
policies initiated by Presi¬ 
dent Assad.. Nevertheless,' 
this fact could not ebange- 
his political orientation, 
but there was not much he 
could do about it. 

All what. was left for 
him to do, is to preserve 
himself in good mentaLand 
physical health, until the 
time - comes, and he as¬ 
sumes power in his coun¬ 
try, and perhaps take it 
then into a different path, 
than that of. his brother. 
Hence, one assumes that it 
was this particular - issue . 
which had started worrying* 
President Assad, and this 
point must have been nag¬ 
ging at him for some time. 

It seems he is deter¬ 
mined that his legacy, and 
Syria’s political path must 
nor change even after his 
death,, and it is those clos¬ 
est to him who will follow 
the same pattern of poli- ’ 
cies. long after him. seem 
to be groomed for foe next 
presidency. Mr- Rifa’at 
must have seemed as the 
weakest link in the future 
command in Syria, as the 
influences. which he may 
have been..averse towards, 
had already started worry¬ 
ing President Assad. 

To clarify this thought* . 

we are talking here about L 
integration in foe world.® 1 
economy, as well as the all f 
important issue, of-.peace] 
with Israel. ■ I 


if* 
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Business 

scene 


I'Som 3 surp '“-' of n> 
»w,uoo. compared with 

"“I deficit estimated 
“ JD 300,000. The sur¬ 
plus, which is the fim to 

oe registered by the. cor- 
P^on since early 
1980s, has resulted from 
out new activi- 
ues mamly in the field of 

livestock 1 * ^ ™ s l n S of 

■ A modernized draft 
law for savings and pen¬ 
sion funds is expected to 
See the light soon. The 
draft law. which has been 
discussed by interna¬ 
tional and local experts 
over the last ' three 
months, seeks to protect 
depositors in such funds 
as well as guiding them 
to invest in feasible and 
profitable fields. There 
are about 80 funds in the 
private sector, operating 
at total assets estimated 
at JD 250 million. Being 
the first legislation of its 
kind in Jordan, the draft 
law plans to generate 
high rate of dividends for 
investors. 

These funds are 
exempted from income 
tax or other taxes or fees. 
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I Total costs of projects 
carried out by the Ports 
Authority last year 
reached nearly JD 
_ 300.000. This involves 
I paving roads . inside 
Aqaba, developing con¬ 
tainers areas, and other 
housing facilities at the 
port of Aqaba. The 
authority plans to execute 
further projects this year, 
worth JD 4 million. This 
includes paving roads 
within in the port area, 
constructing housing 
units for the authority's 
employees and mainte¬ 
nance projects for the 
port's tower. Last year, 
the port received 2996 
vessels, including 1556 
for passengers and 1445 
i • | commercial ships. 

V‘ | The port's authority han¬ 
dled deliveiy of about- 
12,313,124 tons of both 
imports and exports. 
Among exports are ship¬ 
ments of phosphate; ferti¬ 
lizers, potash and various 
goods. . ‘ :: 

• »• L'-.-ii--.-;, -UV 

Volume of trading ;fbr 
both organized and parai- 
. lei markets in. Amman" 
Financial Market (AFM) 
reached on Tuesday JD 
1.894,053. turned over 
shares 1,646,053 and car¬ 
ried out 1340 contracts, 
sources of AFM said. 

The sectorial contribution 
I was as follows: banks 
and financial companies 
21.3%, insurance 0.3%, 
services 5.4% and indus¬ 
try 73.0%, the sources 
added. 

Price index in market 
value for today's closure 
reached 168.41 points, 
the sources concluded. 
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Privatization will end the 
slump in the contracting 
sector, Majali argues 


By Hham Sadiq 

Star Staff Writer 

THE CATCH phrase today is 
globalization in a free market 
economy. To reach this 
requires doubled efforts and 
embarking on certain strate¬ 
gies that could make such tar¬ 
get a dream corae'trpe. 

While Jordan is running , the 
rece to achieve such open¬ 
ness, many Jordanian firm s 
and - industrial bodies have 
come to realize that entering 
into the global marketplace 
and into regional alliances 
(for instance the EU- 

Partnersbip and the 

World Trade Organi¬ 
zation) pats . them 
face to.face with new 
challenges.' 

It’s true that some 
Jordanian establish¬ 
ments are competent 
enough. to face but-' 
side competition, but 
also it is a prerequi¬ 
site to. stand ' bit a 
solid and sound base 
to live tip to the latest 
developments and 
play an active role in 
the would-be small . . 
village by 7 the year 
2002 that has no boundaries 
and no restrictions. 

Bearing such ' target in 
mind, the UK. based. SGS 
launched the ISO 9000 certifi¬ 
cate (International : Standards 
Organization) and .its catego¬ 
ries ISO 900V to9004. 

In Jordan, more' than 75 
industrial companies have so 
far been awarded the ISO 
9000 certification.. ' 

‘Such certification gives 
local companies a passport tq 
enter international' markets 
strong enough and ready -to 
engage into dialogue with for¬ 
eign investors and contrac¬ 
tors,” says, Mr Sahel Majali, 
managing director of the.Mid 


Contracting Co., which has 
been lately awarded the ISO 
* 9002 accreditation. 

The company, which is Che 
first Jordanian contracting 
.company to be awarded the 
. ISO 9002 certificate, has two 
years ago . started procedures 
to become ISO certified. 

“Since early 1995 we tried 
to systematize all operations 
in the company to reach our 
goal, we established a quality 
department as a requirement 
for the certification”, engineer 
Majali adds.' . 

This involved subsequent 
steps to document procedures 
in all aspects in order to 



reflect a -quality -assurance 
policy within the company. 

Majali pays tribute to the 
Support of highly skilled con¬ 
sulting staff from Team who 
-worked with the company 
hand in hand and 1 provided 
their assistance in establishing’ 
all measures required'. 

■ “Also' • these procedures 
. were audited by SGS which 
finally awarded the company 
the certificate for. meeting all 
requirements and specifica¬ 
tions to be ISO 9002 certi¬ 
fied,” he said. ‘ 

.. Referring to the benefits of 
the. ISO. 9002 certification, 
especially in the field of con¬ 
tracting, Majali points out that 


it helps local contractors lo 
cany out joint ventures with 
foreign investors who are 
seeking highly qualified part¬ 
ners lo run their own invest¬ 
ment business in the country. 

By getting the ISO 9002 
certification. Mid Contracting 
is considered as one of the. 
leading Arab contracting com¬ 
panies that had obtained such 
an accreditation and this 
enhances its customers* 
confidence. 

Also Majali said that it also 
opens new areas for improv¬ 
ing and developing local pro¬ 
duction by implementing the 
latest technology used abroad. 
This will certainly 
boost the productive 
capacity and enhance 
the size of exports in 
term of quantitative 
and qualitative levels. 

In order to prepare 
its industrial base for 
gening into interna¬ 
tional blocks, the Jor¬ 
danian, government 
has for the last two 
years embarked on 
certain laws and legis¬ 
lations to improve the 
performance and com¬ 
petence of local prod¬ 
ucts. Privatization is one of 
the ways of enhancing domes¬ 
tic production and promoting 
local products abroad. 

Such strategy requires sell¬ 
ing off or reducing public 
equity in some companies, 
mainly big ones, such as 
cement and telecommunica¬ 
tions. Majali disagrees with 
views by critics who are 
against privatizing profitable 
public companies. **I agree 
that these companies are gen¬ 
erating high yield, but no one 
can deny the fact that the gov¬ 
ernment asks them to pay 
income tax and imposes other 
financial obligations on 
them,” Majali added. 


Majali 




; ‘Maloguefor the future ’, .. 

'ort to overcome 
world’s information gaps 


^MANAMA (Star)—In search 
for a “Dialogue for fee Future," ' 
300 poEcy-makers and media 
personalities from all over the: 
work! met in Bahrain in. an i 
effort to bridge, the: information 
gap between the East and' the 
West, at tbe Euro-Arab Infer- - 
(nation and Media Conference. 

The confttence was held , 
undeethe patronage of *e Bah¬ 
raini . Prime Minister Sheikh 
Khalifa Bin Sulman AJ Khalifa, 
from the 23rd to the 25th of. 
February/ It was organized by : 
the Paris-based Euro-Arab Cen¬ 
tre for Studies, m co-operation 
with the Gulf Centre for Strate¬ 
gic Studies based in London, 
and Bahrain Radio and Televi¬ 
sion Corp. 

The conference presented a 
number of important topes of 
which tile debates focussed on ; 
raising recommendations to 
reach an agreement on a draft 
for a'strategic joint Euro-Arab 
media treaty. 

In .a statement by the Chair¬ 
man of the Euro-Arab Centre 
for studies Dr Saleh Tayyar. he 
said that this treaty will help 
bridge the gap between the 
Arab and European media and 
will eliminate many of the mis¬ 
conceptions currently being 
spread by unreliable media ser¬ 
vices. He said that such a strut- 
egy will help project joint 
Euro-Arab rights and promote 


understanding and mutual 
rights. 

The various sessions of the 
conference tackled a number of 
issues which covered informa¬ 
tion and the revolution of com¬ 
munication at the edge of the 
21st century; Euro-Arab Media 
in the face of global challenges; 
Euro-Arab investment develop¬ 
ment opportunities; Media and 
the. demands of liberty and its 
limits and co-operation within 
the framework of "information 
and the common Arab future. 

Speakers at the. conference 
include the Egyptian Minister 
for Higher Education and Sci¬ 
entific Research Dr Moufid 
Sbehab; a representative of 
Kofi Annan, Secretary-General 
of the United Nations; the Vice 
Director of the Middle East 
Division at the European Com¬ 
mission Rodney Standering; 
the Secretary general of the 
Arab League Dr Esrtiat Abdul 
Meguid; the UAE Information 
Minister Sheikh Abdulla Bin 
Zayed A! Nahyanjthe Counsel¬ 
lor to the Egyptian President 
for Political Affairs Osama 
Albaz; the former Tunisian 
information Minister Mustafa 
A1 Massraoudi: the correspon¬ 
dent of the Daily Telegraph and 
Middle East Editor-la-Charge 
of the Independent John Bui- 
looh, the General Secretary’s 
Assistant to the Centrist Group 


next to the Senate Francois 
Thual; John Cookson. Senior 
Reporter of rhe Middle East 
‘ Department of Sky TV London 
and Bahraini Intellectual and 
the Crown Prince's Advisor Mr 
Mohammed Jaber A1 Ansari. ■ 


New Insurance 
draft law 

THE INSURANCE 
Comptroller at the Minis¬ 
try of Industry and Trade 
had finalized the new 
insurance draft law for 
1998. 

A committee has been 
formed in accordance 
with the draft law in order 
to organize the insurance 
sector in- the Kingdom 
including life insurance, 
savings,.fire and car acci¬ 
dents. transport, and oth¬ 
ers. The committee is 
authorized to ban or limit 
investments of insurance 
companies in ail fields. 

Also the draft law out¬ 
lines the limits of finan¬ 
cial solvency required by 
insurance companies to 
maintain their opera¬ 
tions. ■ 
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He elaborated that 
in this context priva¬ 
tizing these companies 
will be definitely 
more beneficial, pro¬ 
vided that such strat¬ 
egy gives free access 
to latest technology 
and consequently 
improves production. 

This applies to the 
Cement Factories 
Co., which Majali said 
is still producing 
cement through means 
that should be 
enhanced. 

“In Jordan, we are 
going through a transi¬ 
tional period, where 
our customers' base is 
moving from the pub¬ 
lic to The private sec¬ 
tor.” he said. 

Majali added that 
allowing the private 
sector to offer “cellu¬ 
lar service has positively 
reflected on the telecommu¬ 
nication sector and improved 
its efficiency.” 

This is not all. The variety 
of mobile phones available in 
the market has given users a 
large scope of choice to select 
which is better and at the 
same time less costly. 

’‘Since it has started operat¬ 
ing. Fostlink. the cellular 
phone service provider, has 
created about more than 2500 
new job opportunities all of 
which require highly skilled 
staff. 

On the current economic 
recession which has hit the 
contracting and constructipn 
sector. Majaii said it is nor¬ 
mal to see a halt in this sector 
when moving from the own¬ 
ership of the public sector to 
the ownership of the private 
sector. It is true that this 
branch of industry is facing a 
recession, but it will end 
gradually once privatization 
takes its natural course. 

-,He called on contractors to 
.be patient and wait to reap the 
benefits of die . privatization 
polipy..However, he appealed 
to the government to give Jor¬ 



danian contractors a chance 
to promote themselves abroad 
not through financial support 
but rather through moral 
backing. 

“We have seen many con¬ 
tractors from Arab nationali¬ 
ties working here and every¬ 
where, so why can't 
Jordanian contractors be 
given a similar opportunity? 
I'm sure they are highly qual¬ 
ified.” he maintained. 

At present. Mid Contract¬ 
ing Co. is cooperating with 
foreign investors to execute a 
number of projects in the 
Kingdom. But it now plans to 
spread its activities overseas, 
for example in Lebanon. 
Yemen among others. 

The company has already 
opened a branch in the Pal¬ 
estinian territories , seeing 
that it could be a good mar¬ 
ket for its services and pro¬ 
jects. However. Majali said 
that this branch has been 
inactive for some lime 
because of the Israeli policy 
that blocks the way in front 
of any cooperation between 
Jordan and the Palestine 
National Authority. ■ 
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Foreign investments under debate 

THE QUALIFYING Industrial Zone (QIZ) designated last 
November at A1 Hassan industrial area in Irtrid. was then 
described as a tool to attract foreign investments to the King¬ 
dom. Though some industrialists and manufacturers were cau¬ 
tious to welcome the agreement which was concluded between 
Jordan and the US during the controversial MENA economic 
conference held in Doha, others pointed out that ii is better to 
wait for sometime until concrete steps have materialized. The 
agreement allows free access of Jordanian products to the Amer¬ 
ican markets, exempted from customs. However, this was on the 
condition chat this exemption applies to products manufactured 
in the Irtrid industrial area. 

At that time, this condition raised questions, leaving the door 
open for many expectations. Giving Irbid such a privilege, as 
some critics pointed out. must have'been concluded to serve a 
certain objective. Some Jordanian investors described the agree¬ 
ment as a “bad deal” although it could be seen as a promising 
step to enhance foreign investments. 

Now that few months have passed since the announcement of 
a Qualifying Industrial Zone, some Jordanian investors in Al 
Hassan industrial area arc starting (o complain. They say that the 
American facilities were given to Jordanian products upon 3 
condition that there should be an Israeli partner who runs the 
plant or any industrial project jointly with a Jordanian 
counterpart. 

This is in addition to another clause allowing free access of 
industrial inputs from Israel to the QIZ. 

Local industrialists have been struggling for a long time to get 
industrial inputs exempted from taxes. Of course, this adds to 
additional expenses that local producers have to bear because of 
the latest hikes in die prices of water and electricity in the 
Kingdom. 

Moreover, some local factories in the area have recorded rela¬ 
tive losses resulting from problems related to severe competition 
From foreign products and their inability to cope with standards 
of high quality products. 

Above all. there is a major problem that, faces local products 
even if they abide to high quality specifications and require¬ 
ments. which is finding new markets overseas, especially after 
losing some Gulf markets. Jordan today depends completely on 
the Iraqi market. Iraq has always been Jordan’s strategic trade 
partner where its products find free access. Jordanian investors 
attribute the slow movement of foreign investments into Jordan 
to government red-tape which scares ambitious foreign investor 
away. Regardless of die difference between the size of the Egyp¬ 
tian and the Jordanian markets, some investors say that we 
should take the Egyptian experiment and its flexible legislations 
to attract more foreign investments as a good mode) for Jorda¬ 
nian investors. 

They cal] on the government to enact modern laws to improve 
the investment climate in Jordan. However, no one can deny that 
Jordan has been successful in encouraging foreign investment 
after introducing the new Investment Promotion Law, which led 
to a remarkable rise in certain economic sectors, like tourism, in 
the Kingdom. 

Last year, the size of foreign investments hit JD 124 million, 
about 35 percent of the overall investments totalling JD 380 mil¬ 
lion. In the case of the QIZ in Irbid. it is worth mentioning that 
there are three forms of investments in the area. Some are purely 
Jordanian investments operating with Jordanian capital, others 
are joint Jordanian- Arab ventures while the third are joint Jorda¬ 
nian-foreign enterprises. The latter is the core of dispute here, 
for it could be seen a way to help Israeli producers penetrate our 
market and threaten the domestic output. 

Also, some observers voice tough criticism to such projects, 
functioning sometimes under the cover of a multinational part¬ 
ner or name, to abuse Jordanian man power. Many Jordanian 
laborers are being exploited by those factories, while getting 
very low wages if compared with an Israeli workers. ■ 
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Jordanians and ail the usual 
suspects on the Internet 


Chomsky on 

Washington’s Iraq policy 


s 



By Haitham Ibrahim and 
Khaldoon Tabaza 


JORDANIANS ARE no strang¬ 
ers to the tension pervading the 
Middle East. But with the 
advent of new media technol¬ 
ogy in the 1990s. such as satel¬ 
lite dishes and now the Internet. 
Jordanians' sense of the world 
is no longer filtered through 
government-owned and con¬ 
trolled media. 

This was evident during the 
recent impasse between the 
United Nations and Iraq. Many 
a press columnist and fay per¬ 
son alike felt free to express 
scorn r cr the US's continued 
support of sanctions imposed 
against the Iraqi people—a 
position viewed in Jordan as 
highly ironic since the US had 
helped Iraq build its arsenal to 
stave off the Iranian threat to 
the region's oil supplies during 
the Iraq-lmn war. 

While the new media is ena¬ 
bling Jordanians to make their 
own judgments about the world 
and themselves, it is also giving 
new life to a variety of conspir¬ 
acy theories. And. because Jor¬ 
danians are seeing things on 
their TV screens that they view 
as propaganda driven by pow¬ 
ers with a vested interest in the 
region, they are even more 
inclined to believe those 
theories. 

Exacerbating and entrench¬ 
ing Jordanians' belief in con¬ 
spiracies against them-as well 
as Arabs in gencral-is the ill- 
founded stereotypes perpetu¬ 
ated by the entertainment 
industry in Hollywood and 
broadcast worldwide. For 
instance. Disney's latest hit 
Hint C. I. Jane features Demi 
Moore gratuitously killing 
Arabs. In the eyes of many peo¬ 
ple in the region, the film is on 
attempt at disparaging and 
defaming Arabs as desert vil¬ 
lains unworthy of life. 

The question remains as to 
why such stereotypes and 
onslaughts are launched. One 
venue replete with answers is 
the Internet, which has a wide 
following in Jordan with well 
over in.flOO subscribers. 

One posting to Ara- 
bia.On.Linc <hitp.7/arabia.com), 
the Arab world's largest Inter¬ 
net media network, cites the 
place many Arabs believe is the 



origin of-and prime actor in- 
many conspiracies: Israel. 
"When a few Jews died in a 
bomb attack in Israel, the US 
was quick to call for an interna¬ 
tional conference in Sharm al 
Sheikh to condemn the attack." 
the posting reads. "But when 
600.000 Iraqi children die 
because of the American sanc¬ 
tions and blockade of Iraq, the 
US and the West don't give a 
damn." 

The above sentiment reso¬ 
nates around the Internet on 
even moderate Arab-related 
sites, such as the Committee on 
the Middle East thtip7/ 
www.middleast.org). The com¬ 
mittee declares that: "US poli¬ 
cies in the Middle East have 
for too long been determined 
by the power and money of 
special interest groups as well 
as by narrow nationalist eco¬ 
nomic exploitation." 

The committee's statement 
reflects a prevalent mood of 
distrust between Arabs and 
Israelis, and for good reason. 
Continued Israeli annexation of 
land and building of settle¬ 
ments corroborates Arab 
beliefs that Israelis harbor ill 
intentions and cannot be 
trusted, while several suicide 
bombings in Jerusalem and Tel 
Aviv reaffirmed the Israeli 
belief that Arabs do not want 
peace. 


This inextricable tangle of 
suspicion and mistrust mutually 
reinforces the belief that both 
sides arc conspiring against 
each other. 

The Internet carries these 
sentiments and suspicions fur¬ 
ther. sometimes on more 
sophisticated and disguised lev¬ 
els. For 

example, the Virtual Jerusa¬ 
lem Web site (http:// 
www.virtual.co.il/} proclaims 
Jerusalem Israeli even when 
final stains talks have not been 
concluded with the Palestin¬ 
ians. On the other hand, the 
Palestinian National Authority 
homepage proclaims Jerusalem 
as “our capital" and argues that 
much Western history is a con¬ 
spiracy aimed at legitimizing 
Israel's claim to the Holy City. 

In another example, the 
Israeli Prime Minister's office 
(www.pmo.cov.il/) explains 
belligerent Israeli policies and 
peace 

stalling measures as a func¬ 
tion of “incitement by the Pal¬ 
estinian Authority." And this is 
not an offbeat site tucked into 
an'unknown corner of cyber¬ 
space. this comes from the 
highest official sources in 
Israel. 

Politics does not delimit the 
bounds of conspiracy talcs. 
Britain’s Princess Diana and 
her Egyptian boyfriend's 


untimely and horrific death in a 
Paris tunnel sent people in the 
Middle East into a frenzy of 
accusations against intelligence 
agents and the British monar¬ 
chy. They reasoned that Dodi 
Al-Fayed's relationship with 
Diana was too close for com¬ 
fort as for ns England's alleg¬ 
edly xenophobic royal family 
was concerned. 

Once again. Western media 
sources seemed to delight in 
pouring fuel on the conspiracy 
fiames. In an article by Ted 
Cohen in Time magazine (Sept 
8). Dodi is pictured as an 
"unreconstructed playboy, his 
taste in books seems to run 
mainly to a little hlack one that 
once contained names such as 
Brooke Shields and Tawny 
Kiiaen.'‘ 

Cohen further quotes a Lon¬ 
don Daily Mail correspondent 
as having warned the princess 
that by "marrying into the clan 
of AI Fayeds she would be 
‘trading in one prison, the life¬ 
style of the royal family, for 
something worse, an Arab 
one'”. Cohen never qualifies 
how the latter is worse. It is a 
fact unto itself that Arabs are 
worse—no explanation is 
necessary. 

Unraveling the tangles of 
individual conspiracy theories 
is like stepping into a mine- 
field-you don’t know if you are 
on the right track until it goes 
off. However, there are some 
general truths about the nature 
of the minefield. One of them is 
that conspiracy theories are fre¬ 
quently woven by the powers 
that he to justify policy and to 
pave the way towards manipu¬ 
lating and capturing public 
opinion. 

This is as true for the West 
us it is for the Middle East, and 
for the same reason: it works. 
For the party that feels dispos¬ 
sessed. conspiracy theories are 
the underdog's psychological 
trapdoor that allows them to 
escape the real reason things 
are not happening the way they 
should. ■ 


THE FOLLOWING inten'iew 
took place last n eck with Pro¬ 
fessor Notun Chomsky; 


Haitham Ibrahim ( hail- 
ham@arabia.com) and Khal¬ 
doon Tabazff (khal- 
doon@arabia.com) are the 
Managing Editor and the Pub¬ 
lisher respectively of Arabia 
Online. 


The US says it wants to 
intervene in Iraq to impose 
respect of UN resolutions- Is 
this the real reason. 

To evaluate the proposal, we 
can ask how the US itself 
respects UN resolutions. There 
arc simple ways to check. For 
the past 30 years, the US is far 
in the lead in vetoing Security 
Council Resolutions '(Britain 
second. France a distant third). 
In the General Assembly, the 
US regularly votes against reso¬ 
lutions in virtual isolation— 
hence in effect vetoing them— 
on a wide range of issues. The 
pattern extends to the World 
Court, international conventions 
on human rights, and much else. 
Furthermore the US freely dis¬ 
regards violation of UN resolu¬ 
tions that it has formally 
endorsed, and often contributes 
materially to such violation. The 
case of Israel is notorious (for 
example, the 1978 Security 
Council resolution calling on 
Israel to withdraw immediately 
from Lebanon). To select 
another example that is quite 
relevant here, in December 
1975 the Security Council unan¬ 
imously ordered Indonesia to 
withdraw its invading forces 
from East Timor "without 
delay" and called upon “all 
Slates to respect the territorial 
integrity of East Timor as well 
:is the inalienable right of its 
people to self-determination." 
The US responded by (secretly i 
increasing its shipments of arms 
to the aggressors, accelerating 
the arms flow once again as the 
attack reached nenr-gcnocldal 
levels in I97S. 

In his memoirs. US ambas¬ 
sador to the UN Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan Lakes pride in his 
success in rendering the UN 
"utterly ineffective in whatever 
measures it* undertook." follow¬ 
ing the instructions of the State 
Department, which "wished 
things to turn out as they did 
and worked to bring this about." 
The US also cheerfully accepts 
the robbery' of East Timor's oil 
(with participation of US-based 
companies), in violation of any 
reasonable interpretation of 
international agreements. The 
analogy to Iraq/Kuwait is close. 


though there are differences: to 
mention only the most obvious. 
US-bucked atrocities in East 
Timor were vastly beyond any¬ 
thing attributed to Saddam 
Hussein in KuwaiL ll is easy, to 
extend the record. 

Like other great powers, the 
US is committed to the rule of 
force, not law, in international 
affairs. UN Resolutions. World 
Court Judgments, International 
Conventions, etc., are accepta¬ 
ble if they accord with policy: 
otherwise thev are mere words. 


Which difference do you see 
between this intervention and 
Operation “Desert Storm”, 
with the Bnsh administration? 


There are many differences. 
"Desert Storm" was allegedly 
intended to drive Iraq from 
Kuwait: today the alleged goal 
is to compel Iraq to permit UN 
inspection of Saddam's weap¬ 
ons programs. In both cases, a 
closer look reveals a more com¬ 
plex story. After Iraq invaded 
Kuwait, the US feared that in 
"the next few days Iraq will 
withdraw'* leaving in place a 
puppet government and "every¬ 
one in the Arab world will be 
happy" (Chairman of The Joint 
Chiefs Colin Powell). The con¬ 
cern. in brief, was that Iraq 
would act much as the US had 
done a few months earlier when 
it invaded Panama (vetoing two 
Security Council resolutions 
condemning its actions). 

What followed also does not 
quite conform to standard ver¬ 
sions. Today, it is widely 
expected that a military strike 
will leave Iraq's murdeous 
tyrant in power, continuing to 
pursue his weapons programs, 
while undermining such interna¬ 
tional inspection as exists. It 
may also be recalled that Sad¬ 
dam's worst crimes were com¬ 
mitted when he was a favored 
US ally and trading partner, and 
that immediately after he was 
driven from Kuwait, the US 
watched quietly while he turned 
to the slaughter of rebelling Ira¬ 
qis, even refusing to allow them 
access to captured Iraqi arms. 
Nonetheless, the differences 
between 1940 and today are 
substantial. 


The-rebelling forces in March 
1991 were an alternative, but the 
US preferred Saddam. There 
was an Iraqi democratic opposi¬ 
tion in exile. Washington 
refused to have anything to do 
with them before, during, or 
after the Gulf War. and they 
were virtually excluded from the. 
US media, apart from marginal 
dissident journals. 

"Political meetings with them 
would not be appropriate for our 
policy at this lime," State 
Department spokesman Richard 
Boucher stated on March 14, 
1991. while Saddam was deci¬ 
mating the opposition under the 
eyes of Stormin' Norman 
Schwartzkopf. They still exist. 
How realistic their programs 
are. 1 cannot judge, and 1 do not 
think we can know as long as 
the US remains committed—-as 
apparently it - sail is—to the 
Bush adminstnition policy that 
preferred “an iron-fisted Iraqi 
junta," without Saddam Hussein 
if possible, a return to the days 
when Saddam's “iron fist...held 
Iraq together, much to the satis¬ 
faction of the American allies 
Turkey and Saudi Arabia,” not 
to speak of Washington (NY 
Times chief diplomatic corre¬ 
spondent Thomas Friedman, 
Julvl99l). 


M ee 


Why did embargo not work 

agahurf Sartriain ’s regime? 

. The effects of the -sanctions 
come as no surprise. They have 
strengthened Saddam's position 
and undermined potential resist 
lance to him among people 
struggling to survive. New 
bombing is likely to have a simi¬ 
lar effect 


si on as an opportunity to extend 
its control—to demonstrate that 
“what we say goes." as George 
Bush announced triumphantly 
while the missiles and bombs 
were falling. 

- In fact tbe US used . the 
opportunity to institute at once 
the rejectionist version of the 
Israel-Arab “peace process" that 
it had maintained in vinuai 
international isolation for 25 
years, but was now able to 
implement. Previously, the US 
had been compelled to. veto 
Security Councir resolutions. 
calling for a diplomatic settle¬ 
ment.'to vote regularly, against 
similar General Assembly reso¬ 
lutions (the Iosl in December 
1990. passed 144-2, the US and 
Israel opposed), and to under¬ 
mine other diplomatic initiatives 
from Europe, the Arab world, 
and others. 

But after the Gulf Wir. the 
US was finally able to proceed, 
■unopposed. The background 
issue remains control of the 
world's major energy reserves, 
but apart from that, the specific 
problems of US energy corpora¬ 
tions have not directly moti¬ 
vated the policies we are 
discussing. 


Do you see in Iraq an alter¬ 
native to Saddam Hussein? 


This time, do you believe it 
will be again “Exxon's war”? 
I do not think it was Tycxon’s 
war" in 1991. or today, at least 
in a narrow sense. It is quite true 
that since World War n, the US 
has been firmly committed to 
maintaining control over Middle 
East oil, which the State Depart¬ 
ment described as "a stupendous 
source of strategic power, and 
one of the greatest material 
prizes in wond histoiy.” But 
there is no persuasive evidence 
that in 1990-91. the US was 
concerned about an Iraqi threat 
to this control. There is. how¬ 
ever, good reason to believe that 
Washington saw the Iraqi inva- 


TMs time, is it possible to 
Cnk Gaza and the West Bank 
with respect of UJN. - 

resolutions? 

Highly unlikely, as things 
now stand. The US government 
could always have linked the 
issues, but has preferred not to. 

Its goal for (he Israeli-occupied 
territories is the Bantustan-siyie 
settlement that is now being 
imposed (Israel's two political 
groupings are not very different 
in this regard). US- attitudes 
towards UN resolutions on these 
issues can readily be determined 
by reviewing die record of US , 
vetoes, isolated negative votes. * 
and disregard of continuing vio¬ 
lations:^ 



Stephane Peray is an editorial cartoonist living in Bangkok . He contributed these cartoons to The Star 
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By Robin Givhan 

THE SPORTS Illustrated 
swimsuit issue occupies a 
curious place i n popular 

Amencan culture. It Ts no t 

about fashion. Nor is it about 
sports. But to say it is solely a 
volume of cheesecake portrai¬ 
ture wouldn't quite be accu¬ 
rate either. Although R would 
be close. 

It is mainstream, middle¬ 
brow and middle American. 
In its pages arc photos depict¬ 
ing the currently agreed-upon 
cultural definition of female 
beauty. There have been sub¬ 
tle changes in the.swimsuit 
issue, now in its 35th year 
The looks of the models are 
slightly more varied. The 
styles of swimwear are more 
creative. There are men in 
this issue. 

Whether any of this will be 
noticed amid the shots of 
cleavage, denieres-and inner, 
thighs depends on a reader's 
observational skills; Who will 
notice a model’s contempla¬ 
tive expression when she's 
bent over to give her breasts 
maximum exposure? Accord¬ 
ing to the magazine, 55 mil¬ 
lion adults will read this 
year’s edition of the swimsuit 
issue. Of that, 19 million will 
be women. Readership of the 
regular weekly edition is 24 
million adults, 5 million of 
whom are women. 

To generate interest in the 
magazine, the company keeps 
the identity of the cover girl a 
tightly wrapped secret until, 
lust before the magazine 
arrives on newsstands. This 
year it's model Heidi Klura, a 
virtual unknown. It should be' 
pointed out that the look .of 
the cover girl is not one^of the - 
subtle changes the magazine' 
has boasted about. Klum is of 
the Elle Macpherson-Christie. 
Brinkley gene pool: blood. ■. 
leggy and curvy. She is unde¬ 
niably a beauty. - ■ 

Traditionally, landing this 



high-profile spot means ; a 
host.of personal appearances. 
It does not, however, mean 
that the model .will.soon be 
smQixig - iTpm the ^ coyer, of 
Vogue of vamping it pg in a 
Versace ; advertising' cam^ 
paign. That is high fashion; -. - 


Sports Illustrated is cheese¬ 
cake—beautifully . photo¬ 

graphed in far-flung locations. 
What Sports Illustrated offers 
is name recognition; outside of 
the fashion industry. Models 
pictured in. the swimsuit edi¬ 
tion are.individually identi¬ 


fied. That is rarely the cose in 
a fashion magazine. “Their 
value goes up in terms of 
advertising products,” says 
swimsuit edition editor Elaine 
Farley, 

Who gets the cover is 
based, Farley says, on who 


takes the best photograph, the 
one that is "sexy, fresh, mod¬ 
em and fun.” Cleavage also 
helps. Who gets into the mag¬ 
azine. however, is based on 
who looks good in a bikini 
regardless of breast size. “We 
want all shapes and sizes ... 
wiihin a certain parameter. 
This magazine clearly - is 
' filled with- women with great 
bodies.” Farley says. “The 
question is: What defines 
great?" 

Here is where a few 
changes have taken place. A 
great body still is not defined 
as a size 14. But. Farley has. 
with the inclusion of Siberian 
model Irina Pamaeva, broad¬ 
ened the definition—slightly. 
“She's slim, petite on top ... . 
She's not as curvy,” she 
says. “But she has legs that 
go almost up to her neck." 
Farley, who spent four years 
at Glamour magazine cover¬ 
ing the designer sportswear 
and swimwear markets, has 
been at SI for two years. She 
has tried to make the swim¬ 
suit issue more reflective of 
fashion trends. And so. 
included in the mix of tradi¬ 
tional swimwear labels are 
ensembles from Gaultier. 
Gucci and Chanel, sometimes 
shot without a drop of water 
in sight. 

The magazine is taking a 
marketing lesson from the 
Oscars and positioning itself 
as the swimwear media event 
where a designer's bikinis 
and maillots must be seen. 
Yet even with the addition of 
some high-priced bikinis and 
a few models with more boy¬ 
ish figures, the SI swimsuit 
issue still is about pretty 
women wearing next to noth¬ 
ing. The featured men, it 
should be noted, are baring 
only a modest amount of 
skin. Debate the political 
ramifications of that if you 
will. ■ 

LA Tunes- Washington Post 
News Service 




awards 


By Robert HObnrn 

LONDON—So does Thom 
Yorkc of Radiohead have his 
Grammy acceptance speech al¬ 
ready written? 

“Oh. yeah," Yorke saj®, 
smiling mischievously. Td 
like to thank..." His voice trails 
otT. but the smile remains. - ' 

Well no, Yorke admits, the. 
British rock band won’t be in 
New York on Wednesday for 
the Grammy Awards, even. 
though its "OK Computer" is 
nominated for album of the 
year. 

He appreciates the nomina¬ 
tion (and a second for best al¬ 
ternative music recording), but 
he doesn't Teel the group 4 
. would fit in amid ail the “uixe- 
dos and self-congratulation" of 
the" evening, and they don't 
want to end up making some 
ill-timed remarks a la Eddie 
Vedder. who ended up dismiss¬ 
ing the Grammys when the 
band accepted an award in the • 
19% telecast 

For fans of the fiercely un¬ 
compromising, relatively low-- 
profile band, the surprise isn't 
thaL the group will skip the cer¬ 
emonies. but that Yorke actual¬ 
ly can smile. 

Partially because of Radio- 
head's first U.S. hit, a shatter¬ 
ing 1993 dose of self-loathing- 
tilled “Creep," Yorke has a rep¬ 
utation. in his own words, of 
being a "miserable bastard.” 

On stage, the 29-year-old 
sings mostly about psychologi¬ 
cal struggles with such primal 
^ urgency that he all but defies 
1 vou to lake your eyes off him. 
The raw intensity reminds you 
in the often overly theatrical 
world of pop-rock that there s 
nothing more riveting than sim¬ 
ply unbridled passion. 

This passion, also reflected 
in the rest of the quintet, has 
placed Radiohead as a promi¬ 
nent member of a new genera¬ 
tion nf rewarding British 
bands—also including Oasis, 
the Verve and Prodigy'—ih^ 1 
have rekindled an interest ifl 
British rock in America. ■ 

Those four bands alone sold 
more than 5250 million worth 
of albums around the world in 
1997. and they dominated 
year-end critics" polls on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In a rare 
show of agreement, both Roll- 
.i ing Stone and Spin named Ra, • 
'■ diohe:id the besl group of Uie 
vc,iv. Rolling Stone afca de¬ 
clared the Verve’s "Bitter 


Sweet Symphony 7, the angle erf 
■theyear. • . V y 
•- One major reason for file 
; British upstage is Radiohead, ft 
-band that surrounds Yorke’s 

- fiequentiy brdbding ot ques- 
tiomng lyrics with timeless and 
sophisticated musical textmes- 
that recall the artful ambition 

, and range of Pink Floyd or the 
late-pe ri od Beaties. T . 

In. fact, industry - insiders 
hold Radiohead in such respect 
that many believe the group 
has a chance of reaching the 
critical and commercial plateau 
of a U2 or RJE-M. 

“i get a little nervous about 
things like awards and sales" 
Yorke says during the inter¬ 
view.. “Parr of me wonders If 
all that makes it harder for you. 
to focus on what you should be 
doing as artists. 

The turnabout was the break¬ 
through of Oasis in 1994. Here 
was a band that wrotp captivat¬ 
ing songs that radio couldn’t 
ignore arid a band that had the 
career ambition to work hard, 
both in England and in the 
United States. 

“Oasis, opened the door to 
the English record-buying pub¬ 
lic again." Boyd said. “It was 

- amazing. I remember going 
down to a pub in the financial 
district one night and there, 
were guys in suits singing (Oa¬ 
sis’)' 'Woriderwall,' and then 
I'd go to someone’s house and 
there- was kids singing the : 

same song. : . , 

“People rediscovered music 
here through Oasis and then 
they started asking what else 
could they listen to ... and the 
trail led to the Verve and Radi¬ 
ohead and the other bands. 
They forced radio to open up 
the programming to play 
more quality music." 

The irony about Radiohead's 
place in the current hierarchy 
of outstanding British bands is 
that the quintet was one of the 
groups that many U.S. critics 
would have pointed to five 
years ago as an example of- 
why British rock was then trail¬ 
ing U.S. rock. - , 

"Creep" the 1993 single, 
was an undeniably catchy radio 
tune, but it seemed calculated. 
Unlike the ragged alienation of 
Nirvana - or Soundgaroen, 
“dreep" expressed inner 
doubts with a slickness that , 
suggested some studio pros try-, 
ing to capitalize on the youth¬ 
ful anger that was fueling the 
record business aithe- time. 



Yorke felt the backlash and; 
to a degree, even understood it 
He - never * meant “Creep,” 
which appeared on Radio¬ 
head's 1992 debut album. “Pa¬ 
blo Honey," to be a signature 
tune for the hand In fact, he 
wrote it, in part, as a joke. 

T was drank and feeling sor¬ 
ry for myself," he says of the 
night he wrote the hit. “It was 
meant to be an exaggeration, a 
bit of melodrama, even kind of 
humorous." 


Rather than sing it in that 
spirit in the studio, however, 
Yorke somehow identified 
with the. feelings of insecurity 
in the song, and he sang it 
straight. The problem was that 
young rock fans identified with 
it and expected Yorke to deliv¬ 
er it on stage with the same, 
soul-baring force night after 
night. 

Eventually, Yorke channeled 
some of the confusion of. the 
time into the songs for the fol¬ 
low-up album, ‘The Bends.” In - 
“My’Iron Lung," he even de¬ 
scribed the band as feeling 
trapped by its image and tour 
demands the same way some¬ 
one might feel restricted to -a 
hospital respirator. 

The Bends” was a knockout 
of an album that combined all 
sorts of exquisite musical tex¬ 
tures with songs of genuine 
feeling about longing and need. 
And it slowly began to eat 
away at the eariy skepticism. 

One thing the album and 
subsequent shows demonstrat¬ 
ed was that Radiohead was far 
more than a one-man show. 
The rest of the group— 
guitarists Jonny Greenwood 
and Ed O'Brien, bassist Colin 
Greenwood and drummer Phil 
Selway—brought an intelli¬ 
gence and style to the music 


that separated the band from 
most of its contemporaries. 

“OK Computer,” the group's 
third album, hii the rock world 
with a bang last year, selling 
3( million copies worldwide 
and earning the Grammy nomi¬ 
nations. In England, it turned 
Yorke into a bona fide star. ■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 


Dances in 
a carriage with 
Zambian smugglers 



By Christina Lamb 

WHEN WE decided to go by train from 
Mpika. in northern Zambia, to Dar es Salaam. 

I did not expect my dancing prowess to be on 
trial. 

Bui } should have realised it would be no 
ordinary journey when 1 called Tazara reser¬ 
vations and a giggling voice answered. “Here 
is Beauty”. 

When 1 explained I was calling from Portu¬ 
gal. Beauty was very excited. “Por-too-gelL" 
she said in wonder, “what lime is it?" When 
we established it was the same as in Zambia. 
Beauty was astonished. Someone called Pre¬ 
cious came on the line, equally excited, then 
the telephone went dead. 

After several conversations, which never 
got near reserving a compartment. 1 gave up 
and decided to try my luck on arrival. The 
Tazara train goes from Zambia to Tanzania 
twice a week and. according to my guide 
book, is one of Africa's most reliable. 

The line was built by the Chinese and the 
company's motto is “On Time All The 
Time". So the Friday morning that I arrived 
with my boyfriend at Mpika station a con¬ 
crete monstrosity in the African bush to buy 
our tickets and catch the afternoon train, we 
were confident of soon departing. 

Forty hours later, we were still waiting. 
Now 40 hour;, is a long time, even for those 
used to the vagaries of England's Connex 
South Central. U is a very long time in Mpika, 
where the concrete road from the station 
peters out after 50 metres into red clay dotted 
with shacks. Few tourists stop and we were 
soon the object of fascination. 

People popped up from nowhere to tell us 
about Chinese railway workers breeding dogs 
to eat for dinner. The one-eyed stationmasler 
confided bis-dream of- becoming marketing 
executive. A group of-evangelists, with blacky 
brief cases.tried -to convert us,, and-a man asked 
Paulo how many cows he had paid for me. 

We hung out in Kalolo's bakery, the only . 
cafe, where we introduced the custom of 
halving scones and spreading them with but¬ 
ter, and bought the only painting off Kalolo's 
wall. News spread and we were besieged by 
people trying to sell us land, baskets and 
brown pebbles. By the time the train came, at 
4am on the second day. we had many new 
friends. 

We were, however, seriously short of sleep 
and dreaming of our first-class sleeper compart¬ 
ment, which we hoped we would have to our¬ 
selves. So when 1 slid open the door and nine 
smiling Zambians stared out. my heart sank. 

“Come in!” they called, apparently well 
into their second case of Most beer. Sharing a 
compartment for four with nine other people 
who are drunk and want to party when you 
want to sleep, is not conducive to interna¬ 
tional relations. Grumpily clearing people off 
our bunks, we covered ourselves in Tazara 
blankets and Lried to sleep. 


At 6am the radio came on. blasting out 
music. One of our new bedfellows opened the 
blinds and announced it was time for break¬ 
fast. Barely conscious, we stumbled along the 
corridor to’ the dining car for rubbery ome¬ 
lettes. cold toast and grey tea. 

Everyone else seemed to be in their best 
clothes men in shiny shoes, spotted how tics 
and colourful shirts, women with complicated 
head-dresses, putting us, the only white pas¬ 
sengers. to shame in our dusty jeans and T- 
shirts. 

Back in the compartment, our fellow passen¬ 
gers introduced themselves and apologised 
for the previous night. I apologised for my 
bad mood. They handed us beers and wc were 
all friends. They were travelling to Dar cs 
Salaam to buy car parts. In Zambia, they cost 
five times more because of high import 
tariffs. 

“What about customs?" I asked Chula John, 
the leader of the group. "Wc have an arrange¬ 
ment with the customs officer." he smiled. 
The day got holier and the music louder. More 
beers were drunk. Wc stopped at villages of 
beehive huts and acacia trees. 

Suddenly Chola John's wife Joan, slid her 
ample frame off the seat. “Time to dance.” 
she shouted. "Yes, yes. yes!" yelped Chama. 
a big-bottomed schoolteacher. Soon everyone 
but us was dancing. "Cristineee. you will 
show us how people dance in London," com¬ 
manded Moses. 

Never the most elegant of people on the 
dance-floor. I shuffled my feet. My audience 
was not impressed. "Cristineee. wc will teach 
you to dance like an African mama." Soon the 
whole train had heard about the white woman 
trying to dance the African way. People came 
and offered advice, but it was no good my 
hips just would not sway with, that graceful 
fluidity.,, _ . _ . 

.. .Paulo, who is dusky and Portuguese, kept 
getting mistaken for the.Zambian Minister of 
Agriculture, and was thus excused from danc¬ 
ing. We were both relieved when lunch was 
announced. In the dining car. everyone we 
met told us they were off to buy spare car 
pans. 

Having made up its mind to be late, the train 
fell further behind schedule. By the second 
day the water ran out. so we were not only 
drinking Mosi, but brushing our teeth in it. 
The stream of visitors to'our compartment 
continued. 

On the third and last day, as the train 
crossed into Tanzania, and the beer switched 
from Mosi to Safari, we hogged the window 
seats pointing at the Masai with their cattle 
and hoping to see wikhuiimals. 

“How is the bush in Portugal?" asked Chola 
John. "Do you have giraffes?" Before we 
could answer, the radio, which had been mer¬ 
cifully. silent, started blaring again. Time for 
dancing," shouted Moses.H 
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9 A£rs Lena Hjelm Wool¬ 
len, Swedish Minister of 

Foreign Affairs and her 
delegation visited the Ra~ 
dissori SAS Hotel Am¬ 
mon, Mr Christian Gart- 
mann, General Manager 
of the hotel was presented 
with compliments by Mrs 
Hjelm Woollen on the 
newly renovated guest 
rooms and suites as well 
as the excellent services 
extended to the delega¬ 
tion. Upon departure, 
Mrs Hjelm Woolen 
signed the hotels ’ Golden 
Book.- 
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Salah Al Mur 




An exquisite 
expression of 
Sudanese art 





By Anca de Maio 

Special to The Star 


D isplaying tor the first time in Jonian. 
Salah Al Mur has brought to Amman 
40 of his most recent "paintings and 
offered local viewers a convincing sam¬ 
ple of exquisite Sudanese art Nourishing on the 
cultural variety of an Arab African country with 
Muslim. Christian and animist traditions. A] 
Mur's an work reveals the personal mythology of 
an abstract-minded artist to whom decoration is 
' ns important as figuration. 

Against a rhythmic background of typically 
■ Sudanese music. Al Mur’s pictures hang on the 
walls of Baladna Gallery and disclose, one by 
one. the stunning mysteries of a harmoniously 
colored world inhabited by immaterial human fig¬ 
ures and by magical plants growing in the humps 
of a camel, in the belly of a crocodile or in the 
dome of an upside down mosque. Fantastic ani¬ 
mals like bird-headed monkeys or dogs, fox- 
headed crocodiles and pyramid-backed camels as 
well as trivial fish, as it were, dwell in this one- 
dimension universe too. 

Deprived of such spatial notions as up and 
down, fore and back. Al Mur's personal mythol¬ 
ogy is built on the key term of absolute “coexis¬ 
tence". The organic is part of the inorganic just as 
the figures are part of the background. The mate¬ 
rial world prolongs into the spiritual one. nobody 
knowing where one stops and where the other 


Unicorn 
Ensemble 
in Amman 

By Christian Doumit 

Special to The Star 

I f we are so ill prepared to grasp the 
music of the 18th and 19th century, 
what will we Face when approaching 
more distant periods. Music of the cen¬ 
turies prior to the 18th called "old" or “pre- 
■ Bach" music, is still shrouded in mystery. It 
was not until the 19th century that this music 
was rediscovered, because in reality the 
music of the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
and the Baroque had ceased to be a living an. 
Us tradition had vanished and all that was left 
were fragmented specimens. Our immediate 
musical "heritage is that of 19th .century 
romanticism which discovered old music 
hecause the antiquarian yearning was one of 
its basic traits. It is an ingrained fallacy that 
music was slow in coming of age and that it 
trailed the other arts by centuries. While the 
poetry, drama, paintings, and architecture of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance were 
giving a light of their own with Milton, 
Shakespeare. Giotto, and the great cathedrals, 
music historians and musicologists have only 
recently come to the rescue of that "old 
music unearthing, deciphering, and explain¬ 
ing the music of the past centuries and pre¬ 
senting it to the public of today. 

Michael Poschtrecorder). Marco Ambrosini 
(keyed fiddle). Riccardo Delfino lOud. fiddle. 
rihuclu J'tircrn. and Wolfgang Reithofer (per¬ 
cussion instrument) did just thai when their 
Ensemble Unicorn gave a concert last Sunday 
at the Royal Cultural Center. This unusual 
musical event which was organized by the 
National Music Conservatory in co-operation 
with the AusLrian Embassy, left the audience 
in a state of emotion that only great art can 
convey. 

Music consisting of a balanced union of 
melodic, rhythmic, and harmonic components 
did not exist in the Middle ages. Instead, there 
is a predominance of one or the other which 
leads an entirely independent life. It was only 
during the classical era several hundred years 
later that siritMjules were applied as to form 
and musical construction. Even then we can 
observe the Italian preference for melody at 
the expense of harmony and counterpoint so 
predominant with German composers. 

The first part of the concert was devoted to 
dance pieces dating from the I40fl's in north¬ 
ern Italy, which at that time was pan of Aus¬ 
tria. The joyfulness of these dances—with 
iheir rhythmic patterns, improvisations, and 
natural freshness—alternate between forces 
and drolleries to what can be described as sub¬ 
lime lyricism. After the intermission, the 
members of the Ensemble performed their 
own compositions in medieval style. The mel¬ 
odies were acquired from the travels to many 
countries. There were several oriental—like 
melodies from Moorish Spain (Alhambra and 
Cansonc Mozarabical. The music of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages gave the player* considerable free¬ 
dom. Many pieces were improvised and com¬ 
posers and singers had ample leeway in the 
choice and the technical handling of their 
instruments. B 


starts. "Death makes part of our life on earth”, 
said the artist in front of a picture showing a hori¬ 
zontal human body lying down at the feel of two 
vertical ones. With Al Mur the crescent moon, 
the sun and the stars can shine side by side, since 
day and night, life and death overlap. 

“In my early work, the backgrounds of my 
paintings were fiat and less colorful". Al Mur 
recalled. "Now the background is as rich in deco¬ 
rations and significance as my abstract figures." 
he said. Nothing can be removed from the com¬ 
position without ruining the balance of the whole. 
Each ornamental detail or tiny spot of color has 
its very precise place in the picture. "When I start 
to paint, I know exactly what the painting is to 
look like”, he explained. “I can see it very clearly 
in my mind, and it is just a matter of time to get it 
down on paper sometimes one nighL sometimes 
one month". / 

Speaking about his work habits. Al Mur works 
emphasized on his working only at night'Alone 
in his study, he starts with drawing some outlines 
in black ink, over which he ytill put several layers 
of colors until .the painting' is ready. “I do from 
four to sometimes eleven layers of acrylic color.” 
he stressed. “I let each of them dry before l add 
another one.” he continued. He pointed out that 
he always left blank spots on the paper. 

“Either I color them in green, red. yellow and 
even black and use them as ‘lamps’, that is details 
lightening the colors and decorations around 
them, or l simply let them blank." he said. 






Smaller or bigger patches of unpainted white 
paper are indispensable for all of his 
compositions. 

Al Mur's mixing colors is primarily an aca¬ 
demic matter. ‘There are certain rules that an art¬ 
ist follows in order to obtain harmony and con¬ 
trasts." he admitted. Beside the recipes of a 
professions list, there is also the spontaneous dis¬ 
covery of new combinations. “I love green in par- ■ 
licular. but I use all colors from the browns of 
earth and sand to the blues of the,Nile and of the 
sky, just like in the beautifully decorated tradi¬ 
tional clothes of Sudanese women.",he said. . 

The decorative motifs of Al Mur's paintings 
have the naive purity of primitive African art. 
Experimenting and innovating on old Sudanese 
mural and skin decoration techniques, the artist 
transforms skin relief patterns of Nuheans (tribe 
in the southeast of Sudan), local clay ornaments . 
and Islamic elements into a completely new fan 
of decorative designs. Geometric and 'vegetal' . 
forms are very frequent: curves and spirals, cir¬ 
cles (suns), demi-circles and crescents (moons), 
triangles (butterfly wings) and diamonds, relief 
leaf veins and dots. “Hie heart and the fish shapes 
in particular are very dear to me." said the 
painter. “For me. the former recalls the embroid¬ 
eries my mum used to do when I was,a child, and 


-the latter is a veneration sign for my grandpar¬ 
ents' life as fishers on the banks of theNile". he 
explained 

Bom in 1966, Salah Ai-Mur started to paint 15 
years ago. He graduated in 1998 from the 
Graphic Design Dept, of the Fine and Applied 
Art College in Khartoum: He is very graieftit to 
two of his professors, who guided him in his 
approach to art: Hessain Jam an and Ahmed Ai 
Martii Since 4984 he has been participating in 
many workshops and has been displaying in 
Sudan. Kenya, Tanzania, Syria, Egypt, the Emi¬ 
rates. Lebanon, Spain and Jordan. 

Some of his paintings are on display in Spain, 
Britain, Canada, France, USA and Germany. At 
present he lives and works in a small village near 
Nairobi in Kenya. He also has a studio in his 
house in Khartoum, where his wife and three kids 
reside. 

His next exhibition will take place in April Tn 
Kampala. Uganda, a place where he hopes art 
market be more encouraging than the one in Jor- 
. Jan today. 

"Now that everybody fears a new war in the 
region, it is natural that people may think it is not 
the right moment for them to spend their money 
on paintings.’’ he said with a shrug. ■ • 


A unique Scandinavian touch 


By Natasha Twal 

Special to The Star 


A n Exhibition of Finnish Literature and 
Textiles is currently being held in 
Amman at the Royal Cultural Center. 
This exhibition is organized by the Lit¬ 
erature Archives of The Finnish Literature Soci¬ 
ety in cooperation with the Finnish Institute in 
The Middle East. (FIME), an organization con¬ 
sisting of scholars of various Finnish 
universities. 

The main concept of this exhibition, which is 
under the patronage of HRH Princess Majda 
Raad and will end on 27 February, is to intro¬ 
duce Finnish literature to the Jordanian public 
by displaying two distinguished works of classi¬ 
cal literature. 

The first. The KaJevala—the central source of 
symbols in the Finnish culture—is a collection 
of poems transmitted orally of the Finnish¬ 
speaking population of Finnish Karelia, White 
Sea Karelia and Ingria, These poems were col¬ 
lected by Elias Lonnrot (1802-1884). the 
"second father" of the written Finnish language, 
on his 11 field trips between 1828 and 1844. 

The second piece of literature is The Egyptian 
"Sinuhe. egyptilainen". an internationally suc¬ 
cessful novel, written by the Finnish novelist, 
short-story writer and poet. Mika WaJtari in 
1949. Without being an Egyptologist, and never 
having visited Egypt, WaJtari was able to create 
a credible historical document with the help of 
his imagination and through the story of the 
idealistic doctor. Sinhue. and his servant Kap- 
tah. It deals with the subject of human destiny in 
a rough world full of material values, the preser¬ 
vation of a spark of humanity under domination 
and power when important values have 
collapsed. 

The work is made timeless by its picaresque 
humor, a love story and the story of a man's 
development. It is a novel that continues to live 
its own life today. 50 years on. whatever the cul¬ 


ture in which it is read. 

This novel was trans¬ 
lated into 30 languages 
including Arabic 

"Sinuhi al misri" by 
Hamid al-Qasbi. 

Besides presenting 
these fascinating works 
of literature, the exhibi¬ 
tion also displays tradi¬ 
tional Finnish tapestries 
"The Rvijy’’. These 
Finnish tapestries, rich 
in tradition and in artis¬ 
tic quality, are represen¬ 
tative of the achieve¬ 
ments of Finnish hand¬ 
weaving culture, deriv¬ 
ing from the traditions 
of this hunting, fishing 
and agricultural people. 

It is a form of textile art 
peculiar to Finland. 

Both the Finnish word 
“ryijy” and the Swedish 
"rya" derive from the 
Scandinavian. which 
implies something rough 
and shaggy. The Finnish 
textile artist. Krisiiina 
Ihamuotila contributes 
to this exhibition by dis¬ 
playing her work, which 

consists of wall hang- . ... r , _ .. 

ings "rya-rues" center- hristuna Ihamuotila, textile artist 

ing on movement as a 
theme. They are all unique art pieces, hand- 
woven at a loom. The material is wool, linen or 
flax and silk. 

This exhibition, which was also held in Cairo, 

Syria and Jerusalem, will be a major step 
towards encouraging other Finnish activities in 
the Kingdom. One concrete example is the 
establishment of a branch of The Finnish Insti¬ 



tute here in Amman, declared Mrs Tuulikki 
Haddad in. the representative of the Institute in 
Amman and Syria and an active member of the 
Finnish Delegation. Mrs. Haddad in has also 
added that this regional Institute will promote 
the cultural exchange between the two countries, 
by organizing seminars, lectures and other vari¬ 
ous activities. ■ 



A Louvre guard is suddenly unsettled by 
the arrival of Linda Blair. 
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“We cant go on like this, Ramone.... One day, 
George la bound to take his blinders off.” 
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Three may keep i 
secret, if two of 
them are dead! 
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Kalevala—A cultural heritage of Finland 


By Kofi Attah 

Special to The Star 


A s the years go by and the signs 
of decline begin to show, mil¬ 
lions of people all over the 
world reach the nadir of glory 
and start io experience humiliations and 
limitations. In order to preserve their 
roots, cultural heritage and past glory, 
the Finnish created “the Kalevala". 

To shore this unprecedented inspira¬ 
tion and modern means of preserving 
and promoting people's culture. The 
Finnish Institute in the Middle East is 
organizing on Exhibition of Finnish Lit¬ 
erature and Textile, at the Royal Culture 
Center under the patronage of HRH Prin¬ 
cess Majda Raad. 

The exhibition, which opened on 22 
February, features literal works and 
objects of art including on Epic of Fin¬ 
land 1835-1995. the Human Voice by 
Mika Waluiri, Kalevala ornaments and 
Finnish textile. 


"The Kalevala is the central source of 
symbols in Finnish culture, a great epic 
for the whole of mankind and the pan of 
the world's cultural heritage" says Raija 
Majamaa. the organizer. Majumaa is the 
head of National Collections Services. 
Department of National Collections and 
Preservation. Helsinki University 
Library. 

The" Kalevala is a poetic work of high 
artistic quality, a symbol of Finnishness. 
a continual inspiration for works of an. 
literature, theatre, music and dance, 
architecture and designs. The Nordic 
exotic nature that characterizes the men¬ 
tal reality of the Kalevala veils the uni¬ 
versal ancient Eurasian, myths on which 
it is built. 

Among the literal works on display at 
ihe Cultural Center is " The Human 
Voice" by Mika Walter (1908 -1979). 
He remains internationally the most suc¬ 
cessful. a classic of world literature. 
Waltari's ' works have been translated 
into 30 languages including Arabic. “A 


Stranger Came to the Farm" (1952). 
Translated into Arabic "Al Zoman lil 
huhh" by the Egyptian Muhammad 
Bad re AI din Khalil. ’ Hilmi Murad, 
Cairo. 1956. 

He wrote more than 100 books. He 
was a novelist, crime-writer, short-story 
writer, poet, dramatist and script writer 
For more than 30 films. His ortiy ambi¬ 
tion was to write as well as he could, to 
express himself through all the problems 
of humanity, human corruption, good¬ 
ness. everything in humankind without 
ever haling mankind, for man is maii’s 
only brother on earth. He stood for peace 
and a world of coexistence. 

Also on display is the documented 
Kalevala jewelry. Germund Paaer, the 
Finnish artist, drew the first Kalevala 
jewelry models chosen out of the collec¬ 
tion of the National Museum. He also 
designed folklore ornaments of his own. 
The documented ornaments on display 
are the works of various Finnish artists 
dated lOOfi AD. Kalevala jewelry- is 


designed to conform with Finnish cultu¬ 
ral heritage of Kalevala. This ornaments 
are decorated with motifs- which are 
cither historical or designed by artists, of 
our time. 

Kalevala jewelry brings ■ ■ history 
closer. Every moment has its own story 
to tell about the past times, people and 
culture. The jewelry presents bracelets, 
brooches, -earrings, rings, necklaces, 
pendants and other products all made of 
gold, silver or bronze. The material in 
golden jewelry is either 14 carat gold 
(585/000) or 18 carat gold ( 750/000). 
All exhibits are for sale. 

The few wall bangings are by the tex¬ 
tile artist, Kristiina Ihamuotila. They 
describe' the theme of movement. The 
shapes are softly moving • like waves. 
They are al! unique art-pieces, hand 
woven at a loom. Thernateria] is wool, 
linen or flax and silk. Hie structure is 
three-dimensional, consisting of tufts. 
The colors turn like m a painting, sliding 
from, a darker color into a lighter one. 


There are hundred of shades of color in 

?2« ^ size of a Piece is about . 

180 x 140 cm. 

My ‘Rya-Rugs' describes abstract 
motifs,^ bur performs phenomenon in¬ 
nature. disclosed Kristiina Ihamuotila.. 

A good example is • The stream", mov¬ 
ing shapes of water, blue gold and pur¬ 
ple. Yet another is •‘The’ August". 
Scandinavian light at night. Blue, white 
and gold, others are “Upwards" tiring 
shapes of waves, “Blue Moment", ; 
lighter and darker shapes of blue and, 
gray and “After the Rain", streaming’ 
water. 1 .-•• 

The most inspiring and nostalgic of - 

the exhibits is the photograph by Matja 

venkala tracing The prosperous Viking . " 
age (about AD 800-1050). An-extrar .. 
ordinary photo with a blue-white jfa 
[wckground. and. in the middle are; ft# - 
tittle voting shields, the symbol'■j&tfSfc'€> 
past and a .glorious nromeni wiii^fSe 
Finnish are fightiiig to preserve': \ 
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Amman cinemas 


ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

a aa SATURDAY 

Koran 

Hammerman 

s^^ ren <* Program 

- : SI£~ 

Jg^saEr*- 

liStS"’ an ““ 

9:10—Time Trax 

JSS2~S ewsAtTen 

Feature Film 
12:00—The Respected 
Family 

♦ ™ „ SUNDAY 

4:00—Holy Koran 
4:10—Cartoon 

the Adventurer 
5:00—Don’t P raam 
6:60—Skippy 
7:00—News in French 
f Z : H— A Tour ia France 
7^30 -News Headlines 
7:35—American Funniest 
6:00—Killing for Living 
8:30—People and Places in 
Africa 

9:10—Renegade 
10:00—News At Ten 
10:30—North And South 
11:10—The Upper Hand 

MONDAY 

4:00—Holy Koran 
4:10—Cartoon 

4:30—Konan the Adventurer - 
5:00—'Tallassa 
6:00—Riding High 
6:30—Neighbours 
7:00—News in French 
f 7;1S—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Hope And Gloria..... 
8 : 00 —Perspective 
8:30—American Chart Show 


• Galleria I (Tel: 07933430): High School High 

• GaBeria H (TeL 07933430): Addicted to Love 

• Philadelphia I (Tel: 634149): G.I Jane 

• Philadelphia H (Tel: 634149)^07.- Tomorrow 
Never Dies 

• Plaza (Tel: 699238):I Know Whaf You Did Last 
Sammer 

• Concord I (Tel: 677420):Risala Da A1 WafifAr^) 

• Concord U (Teh 677420): Mr. Bean 



Baywaich Nights, Monday at 11:10 pm 


9:10—The Burned Bridge . 
ltkOO—News At Ten =•' 

10JO-—-Law & Order ' 
U:10—Baywaich Nights' 


. TUESDAY " 

-4:00—Holy Koran 
4:10—CRO ; 

4JO —K o ram the' Adventurer 
6:00—SmaH Talk 
6:30—Border Town. V 
7:00-^News!n French 
7^15—French Programs 
7 JO—NewsHeadHnes 
7f35—A Whole New Ball • 
game .. 


8:00—What Would Yon Do 
8J0-^-Encounter 
9riftr- Acapolco Golf 
l(k00—News At Ten 
10i30—Feature FHm 

WEDNESDAY 

4dH>—-Holy Koran 
4:10—MrBogus 
4J0—French Programes 
6:00—The Finder 
idO—Neighbours 
7H)0—News in.French 
7:15-^Fraich Programs 
7JO-—News Headlines 
7:35—Campos Cops 


8:00—Traces OfGuQt 
8^0—Hollywood 
Remembers 
8 JO-—History Makers 
9:00—fiber 
9:10—Kung Fn HI 
10KKK—News At Ten 
10:30—Ellis Island 

THURSDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10-^-The Dinky DPs 
2 JO—The Prince And The 
Pauper 

2:45—Energy Express 
2:45—Animal Show 
3:00—French Prog rams 
5:00-NBA 
6:00—Acapolco Bay 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
. 7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5—Big Brother Jake 
8:00—Trivial Pursuit 
8:00—Great Romance 

8 JO—Lois& Clark 

8 JO—Dr. Quinn The 

Medicine Woman 

9:10—The Operah Winfrey 

Show 

HhOO—News At Ten 
10J0—Feature Film 

FRIDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Teddy Raxpin 
2J0—French Programs 
5:00—Lucky Luke 
5 JO—Bine Water Dreaming 
. 6:00—Tarzan 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Program 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7JS-F.RJLE.NJXS 
8:00—Life on the Internet 
8:30—The Album Show 
9:10—Adventures of Brisco 
County 

10:00—News At Ten 
10J0—The Beast (D rama ) 


PROGRAMMES 
EN FRAN9AIS 

SAMEDI 

16:30—Conan Paven tuner 
17:00—Cajou 
' 19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’cenf de Cofomb 

DIMANCHE 

16:30—Conan i’aventnrier 
17:00—Magazine 

Fant pas rever 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Le Tour de France 

LUNDI 

16 JO—Conan Paventurier 
17:00—Thalassfl 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Magazine sdentifique 
Cinq snrdnq 

MARD1 

16 JO—Conan 1’aventurier 
17:00—Savoir pins sanfag 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Tiles cfaerchenses 

mercredi 

16 JO—Arsene Lapin 
17:00—UsbuaXa 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 

JEUDI 

15:00—Qui est qui 
15 JO—Au Casino de Paris 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—A tomes crochns 

VENDREDI 

15:00—Qni est qui 
15 JO—Julie Lescant 

lihOO —Le Journal 
19:15—AU8 ba Terre 



CROSSWORD PfreyTr 



Programs are subject to change by JTV 


PERIgy &BEA NZ by Ri^e^Myere ~"' 


VKacma to put one little 

SUKH IN1H» CUT. PERKY 1 


By Linda Black 
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- - Weddy Tip: The sun is in Aquar¬ 
ius, which is still good for scholarly 
subjects and waking on computers. • 
: Aries (March 21-Aprfl 19). This is 
a yeiy good tune for aQ kinds of ath¬ 
letic activities. Win or lose, you’ll 
have a great time. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20 ). There 
may be a little pressure.from an older 
persoa. Soon your attention shifts to 
romance. If you’re thinking of pop- 

ji^g the question, tow is a good time. 

: Gonhri (May 21-Jnne 21). You’re 
•leanungfasterman you can keep track 
of the information. You may a l s o ftp 
in love with one of yoor teachers. 

} Cancer (June 22-July 22). You’re 
one of the best pecple you know at 
gelling a good deal. Make that your, 
focus. It’S tdl Starting to malm 
Leo (July 23-Aug, 22). You’re very 
stroi^; -but you’re up against a person 
you find quite irritating^ Instead of 
arguing, split up the duties. If you do, 
you could make money. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22). Some¬ 
body else’s emergency turns into your 
problem. Don’t you just ham it when 
that happens? Just concentrate on 
doing your work perfectly, and every¬ 
thing wiUbe fine. 

Libra (Sept 23-Oct. 23). A get- 
together with friends proves very 
lucky for you. You’re making .a lot of 
new contacts. 

Scorpio (Oct 24-NOV. 21). You’re 
either not feeling well or you’ve got a 
major project underway. The chsmev^ 
of your being able to stay home are 
not good. 

..Sagittarius (Nqv.22-Dec.2I). This 
is a wboderfuTtime for travel, and also 
■for any kind of activities involving 
higher education. •’ 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). You 
need to team about money, especially 
other people’s money. If you use it to 
your advantage!, you can get just about 
anything you want. - 
Aquarius (Jan, 20-Feb. 18). It 
looks like you've got a good partner. 

If you don’t tove one now, you need 
to develop ope immediately. 

Msecs (Feb. 19-March 20). You 
have nothing but hard work and a 
stem taskmaster. But things start to 
mellow oat, as a partner comes to your 
rescue.: •' 


•ITYWie Baring a Birthday Utis 
Week: Your focus is on partnershros, 
both personal and business. Don’t 
give .away your money too finely or 
you’ll teama lesson the hand way. 

U SML'nftBBC Media Sarvlca: '. 


CATFISH by Fred Wagner & Tom Cone 


WHAT MPEtiED?.. YOU 
iOOKlWPtMDvWED.' 



TuwcxjDSMN' is “Right... new/? 

CHANGE WQ?5E5 IN MID-STREAM- 



Geese, roosters and 2,800dogs attack mail 
carriers every year. 


O 1998. TiAm Ma fia Services 


Jumble 
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Print answer her*: 
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Would You 
Believe... 


They may look, walk and 
talk alike, but identical twins 
do not have the same finger¬ 
prints. 

The average human drinks 
16,000 gallons of water dur¬ 
ing a lifetime. 

Before be became a 
painter, Paul Gaugin was a 
stock broker. 

• mm 

An average frown requires 
the work of 43 muscles. 

The FBI first published its 
“10 Most Wanted” list in 
1950. 

The popular toy called the 
Teddy bear was named after 
Theodore Roosevelt 

m m m 

The first Oreo cookie was 
sold in 1912 in New Jersey. 
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Total pour un assouplissement de Vembargo sur Tlrak 

0Lc president du groupe pitrolier frangais Total, Thierry Desmarest,juge necessaire un 
aUegemern de Vembargo pesant sur rink at notamment un assouplissement de raccord«pitrote 



a 

les 


O 

Supplement en frangais du Star 


Irakiens importer des pieces detachees pour faire tourner les champs petroliers, cela ne serxira 
b rien de les auloriser a exporter davantage de petrole. Cet accord doit fonctioimer avec pins de 
souplesse. 11 faut des delais moins longs et des liinites moms restrictives*- Le Conseil de sieuritf 
de I’Onu a appro live la semaine deraiere une proposition de son secretaire gcniral Kofi Annan de 
porter les rentes irakiennes de brut dc 2 a5J milliards de dollars par semestre pour financer 
Tachat de vivres ct de medicaments. Selon le pris ideal de Total, Vembargo impost & I’lrak «est une 
catastrophe pour la population et la structure sociale du pays*. «Ce n’est bon poor personae*, 
souligne-t-iL Son groupe, comme U le rappelle. negocie depuis quelques armies son retour en Irak 
•en diseutant notamment la mise en production d'un grand champ de petrole*. 


C/mt 


if 


'Amman- 


Cinema 

Cycle coosacre a I’acteur fran^ais Alain Delon. 

Melodie en sous-soL un film de Henri Vemeuil (r962) T sous- 
titnfen arabe. Sortant de prison, un bom me a dqi un plaii pour 
un au Casino de Cannes. Lundi 2 mars a 18h30 et 
20H30 au Centre culture! frampis. Renseignements au 
637009 ou 636445. Entnfie libre. 






Analyse 


Culture 


Le livre, ce marginal 

Dans la region , la Jordanie ne fait pas exception. 

Comme ses voisins, elle semble bonder 
la litterature. Trop cher, censure , deconsidere, 
le livre s’oublie au fond des bibliotheques. 



Son suhventionne par l'tit at, le livre reste un produit de 
luxe inaccessible pour la majorite des Jordaniens. 


Catastrophique. i 3 

situation du livre dans le monde 
arube. Comme le revele un re¬ 
cent article de Frederic Matouk 
dans le quotidien Al Hayat, la 
production de livres dans 
I'cnsemble des pays arabes 
Iquivaui a peine ii la moiiiS de 
celle de la Belgique, un des plus 
petits pays d'Europe. Comme le 
re marque Tauten r. il y a cent 
ans on pouvait accuser I’empire 
ottoman d'empechcr le d6ve- 
loppement de la culture arabe 
mais aujourd’hui ce n’est piuS 
gucrc possible. A lore a qui la 
fame ? 

En Jordanie la production de 
livres pour l’ann£e 1997 seleve 
5 843 titres. tous genres confon- 
dus. Cesi un l£ger progres par 
rapport au\ armies prdeeden- 
tes : selon les siatistiques de la 
Bibliotheque nationale (BN) de 
Jordanie. de 1993 il 1995. il y 
avail entre 500 et 600 titres par 
an. en 1996. 722. Selon Majida 
A l-Hares, chargee du depot le¬ 
gal a la Biblioth&que. »cette 
hansse est cn panic due a 
I'augmentation du nombre 
d'habitants dans le pays aprvs 
la guerre du Golfc et a la crea¬ 
tion dc nouvelles ecolcs ci uni¬ 
versities •». La situation generate 
reste neanmoins mediocre, 
comparee a d’autres _ pays 
comme le Li ban ou TEgypte. 
La plupart des livres sont des 
manuels scolaircs ou universi- 
laircs. Viennent ensuitc les ou- 
vrages d’histoirc et dc religion. 
La philosophic et Tart sont pra- 
tiquemeni ignores (7 litres en 
philo et 19 pour Tan en 1997). 
Quant a la litterature. elle est 
sujette a des tluctuations eton- 
nanlcs : 83 litres en 96. 194 en 
97. 

Plusicurs raisons i 
la faihlessc de la pro¬ 
duction livrcsque. "Un 
livre esi cher 18 dinars 
minimum. NDLR1 

puree que ft- papier est 
cher. explique Osama 
Miqdadi. directeur 

general de la BN. le 
pouvoir d’achal des 
gens < w irop faible 
pour acbclcr des livres 
cl la prinrili est don- 
ncc ti la nourriturc 
plural qu aitx nourri - 
lures spirituelles". Et 
il ujoute en militant : 

"On purle de subvert- 
banner le pain, moi jc 
JcimuiJc ii subvention- 
ner le livre qui est ii 
man avis aussi impor¬ 
tant*. Lc li\rc est cn 
effet peu scute nu par 
TEtat pas 

d’exempiion de taxes til est 
considers comme nimporte 
qireJIe marehandise). peu d’aide 
aux auteurs (it partN’achat et la 
distribution par la BN. de 
quelques exemplaires J. Etanl 
donne le prix des ouvrages. 
mime les professcurs 
d’universite iccommandent sou- 
vent 5 leurs Ctudiams dc photo¬ 
copier les livres dom ils onl be¬ 
som en violation flagrante du 
droit des auteurs et du 
-copyright- sur les livres. . 

D"autre pan. non seulenient 
la plupart des ecrivains publient 
a compte d’auteur mais sou vent 
ils subissent des m£saventures 
avec des editours ou des impri- 
meurs. -Corwins editeurs, ra- 
conte Osama, exploircnr les 
ecrivains qui son! prets d tnus 
!os sacrifices pour on e publics. 


Ces demiers se con ten tent gen- 
e rale men: d'un simple accord 
oral avee I'cdtieur au lieu dim 
vrai contra! en bonne ct due 
forme*. La loi de 1992 sur la 
protection-du droit d’auteur est 
pourtant clairc. Son article 13 
stipule qu’un central clair ct dc- 
taille doit obligatoircment r£- 
gler Taccord entre I’cditeur et 
Tauteur. *Or. poursuit le direc¬ 
teur de la BN.yc n'ai jamais vu 
de ma vie un comrat signe ni¬ 
tre un editcur et un auteur -. 

«Triple tabou» 

Resultat: il n’est pas rare que 
Tecrivain. une fois imprimes les 
exemplaires de son livre. se 
fasse rouler dans la farine. Par 
exemplc, T&Jiteur imprime da- 
vantage d’exemplaires que le 
nombrc pnSvu et distribuc le 
sumombre dans le dos de 
I’dcrivain. Ou bien quand il 
s'agit d’un livre a compte 
d'autcur. il n’est fait aucun ef¬ 
fort pour le distribuer dans de 
bonnes conditions ou on le sort 
avec un grand retard qui nuit 5 
sa diffusion. *J‘ai fait imprimer 
un recueil dc poimes a mem 
compic ce qui in'a cattle tres 
cher. deplore Suhair Al-Daoud. 
une jeune pctetesse jordanienne. 
je I'ai plan? chi*? un distribu- 
teur qui n'en a vendu que deux 
exemplaires en deux arts, sous 
prclexte que la poesie. se vend 
tres mal. que le marche du livre 
dans le monde arabe est ferine 
et qu'on ne peui compter sur le 
marche jordanien. On m’a con- 
scille d'ecrire un livre de re¬ 
adies de cuisine pour mietix 


vendre. Aujourd'hui la moirie 
des exemplaires de mon livre 
s'cnlassc che: moi, Taitlre moi- 
lie. je I'ai offertc a des amis*. 
Morale dc I'histoire selon la 
poStesse : "Les gens liscnt peu. 
ils preferent oiler au cinema ou 
regarder la tele. C'esl en 
grande partie Jit . d 

I'enseigncment dans le pays. 
Pendant toute la scolariic dim 
cieve. on ne lui Jemande pas 
de lire tut livre en entier. On 
niuilise que les manuels el des 
morceaux c/misis •. 

On s'aper^oit finalement que 
les ecrivains et leurs livres ne 
sont gu&re respeetds. Ils ne sont 
pas soutenus et doivent faire 
face egalemcnt b routes sortes 
de contraintes a commenccr 
par la censure. La listc des ou¬ 
vrages interdits en Jordanie est 
tres longue et conceme aussi 
bien des auteurs jordaniens 
qu etrangers. «// y a un triple 
tabou sur la religion, la poli¬ 
tique et la sexualite*. resume 
Youssef Abd al-Aziz. celebre 
poete jordanien qui a re^u les 
plus hautes distinctions litt£- 
raires pour son ceuvrc. cela 
poussc les ecrivains sdrieux a 
se tourner vers Ictranger pour 
pouvoir se faire entendre. 
Bcaturaup d'auicurs n'ont pu 
s'exprimer pleinemenr qu'apres 

avoir emigre*. 

Toujours selon ce faiseur de 
vers. *lc Ministers de la Cul¬ 
ture n'a rien d voir avec la 
t /wic culture. En vcritc. les me- 
dias arabes sont dans les 
mains du pouvoir qui sen sert 
pour son propre intcret. Le 
gouvemement se mefie des in- 
tellectuels qui ora des idees 
progressistes. L'hisioire des 
auteurs arabes. e’est I'histoire 
d'unc oppression constitute. 
Les plus grands poeres ambes 
sont morts brides ou empales 
sur I'ordre des sultans. Dc nos 
jours, les chases n’ont gucrc 
change, memc si les methodes 
d'oppression ne sont plus les 
inemes. Beauconp d'ecrivains, 
comme Adonis, oru du fuir 
pour avoir brise certains la- 
bous ». Dans un monde arabe 
en crise, la vie litt£raire est pa- 
ralysde. Et les ecrivains. pessi- 
mistes. ne savent plus comment 
Irnter centre la marginalisation 
uu livre dans leur socicte. ■ 

Mona Qaddounu 


Ados : le plaisir de lire 

Contrairement a 

une id& souvent repandue. 
les icunes Fran^ais de 14 a 18 
ans lisent et achfttcnt des li¬ 
vres. Selon un sondage reali¬ 
st I'annee demi&re, plus dc 
8l>-- des adolescents ont lu au 
moins quatre livres au cours 
des six demiers mois ct plus 
de dix pendant Taruifie. Si 
Scourer la musique reste lc 
loisir prfif#rf, les livres ani- 
vent en deuxieme position 
dans les depenses person- 
nelles. Pr6s dc la moitifi 
d'entre eux achetent cux- 
memes leurs livres. Pour cela, 
ils depensem en moyenne 
210 francs par an (25 dinars!. 
Pourquoi lit-on 7 Par obliga¬ 
tion scolaire bien sOr. mais 
aussi par goilt personnel, par 
envle d’apprendre. Karine. 17 
ans, collegicnne a Reims, 
avoue une vrai curiosity. La lecture occupc une large place 
dans ses loisirs & cote du sport et de la musique. Karine de- 
vorc en effel jusqu’u 100 pages par jour en moyenne. 

Quels types d'ouvrages Jit-on ? La bandc dessinee (voir pho¬ 
to) arrive en fete en paruculier. d'aprfes I'enquetc, chcz les 
gar?ons. Mais les romans d'amour et d’avemure viennent en 
deuxieme position, devant la lin£ralure classique, les livres 
policicrs ct la science-Fiction. 

AnaTs. 16 ans. Iyc£enne h Paris, aime les grands clas- 
siques de la litterature franfaise comme Guy de Maupassant 
et a aussi un faible pour les nouvelles ct les pieces de 
theatre. Elle place la lecture parmi ses loisirs preftnJs. 
■■ Pour lc simple plaisir de lire, dil-ellc, et parce que la lec- 
'ture vous ouvre V,esprit. e'est aussi un formidable mnyen 
d'apprendre. e'est indispensable pour la culture gene rede 
Karine esiime pour sa part que les lectures personnels peu- 
vcnl servir cn classe : *Je me suis apergue quen Usual 
heanccup, j'avais plus de facilites pour m 'exprimer ce qui 
m'a permis d'avoir de meilleures notes en frangais*. Sans 
doute une excellent raison de prendre le temps de lire. ■ 

Le Jourdain 



Les Ma'anais si proches des Irakiens 

Ma'an sous le couvre-feu apres des manifestations pro-irakiennes qui ont mal toume. 
Comme d’habitude, e'est dans le sud que Von ose dire tout haut, parfois violemment, 
ce que le reste du royaume pense tout bas. Le Jourdain vous dit pourquoi. 



L'armee et les forces de police ont etabli un quadrillage sans faille de la villa: impossible d f entrer ou de sortir. (AFP) 


Certains intellectuels 
jordaniens font remarquer que 
"lc .Y Xctne stick jordanien a 
commence dans le sud el iri-.s 
probablement s’y tcrmincra ». 
Cette partie du pays a toujours 
su faire parler d’eile. Lc sud a 
cu ses romancierv imminents et 


engages comme GhaJeb Halas- 
sch et Taysecr Sboul. qui s'est. 
dnnne la mort en 1971 en signe 
dc protestation centre *lc defai- 
tisntc des regimes arabes face a 
Israel - idejii \). Le sud a surt- 
out v<Scu au rythme de reactions 
populaires soudaincs. On se 


souvient d'avril 1989 : le feu de 
la nSvolte qui a ravage un grand 
nombre de villcs (y compris 
Salt) a eclate d'abord & Ma'an. 
Tafileh et K£rak. h la suite dc 
^augmentation du prix des car- 
burants. Ces dvdnements, on le 
sait bien. ont inaugur^ le pro- 


Visite d’une viUe mDrte 


CommeTa dirle roi"Hussein-tfimanefie ^ 
dernier, le calme est revenu h Ma’an aprfc 
deux jours de manifestations qtn ont fair Un 
mon « une vingiaine de blesses. La yiUe de 
pkis de 20.000 habitants. situ6e 1 220 Jd- 
lomeues au sud d’Amman. appament aux 
militaires. aax poiiciers de la sdcuriti pu-. ; 
blique et aux maukhabarat (services secrets). 
Uh aic-en-ciel de beige sable, de bien et dfe’ . 
gris pour un quadrillage setrf : la moindre.; 
rue. le moindre carrefour est survein6’j«uf 
des hotnmes en armes. baton au pantalon on 
fusil h l'epaule. Les acc£s S la ville sont le 
privilege des chars ou des camions- 
mitraidears. Le del, cehri des Wlicoptferes. ■ 
Personne nc peut entrer ou sortir de 
Ma'an. Les habitants sont cloltrifs chez eux, 
Sauf les forces de 1'onJre. les rues sont d£- . 
series. Les masasins ont tous tire leur rideau - 


V *. v. v 

rr- 'dt .ftsr 
. • -closes; DevanL- snr fe' v trpttoiF, des toraates 7 - 
; ^daris Jaiis cageots- finissent.de pdurirrT- der- r •; 
: ■ .niSns.-trabes, d’tui;, mmch^? dJ^jaru. - JLe^piA.' 

, vrei-ffeu 'esr toTaT itnpowible'.'de^ortit'de 
cbez sipi, sous' peih& de se tenpiiver dans 
•;.bStiir>th^s.<hi qu^rtier ^a^ral'-qni domine la *.. 
. ■ ville^t'rfc^-lfis chefs‘de la police, de Tannfe .. 

et dre t^uldiabarat dirig^ les op6rarionsv^ :. 
••icaftra'd^pkq^o.surles 
. .Un-Habitant de^Ja; rtfi& iiierditti*, rehcon- 
trfi-.dadsidesr ..cicc ori s t a n ces rjue : ncras 
. rons Jiihrid,pjfeend qtK-Ie'«»ivrerje^ 

; durer-20 jours,. avant de -prfriser '« Veast, -. 

'. Vtlectficiii. cj, le likphqhe oht fit coupes/- . 
■ Mime la bdularigerie est f&rm£e.. Pour MUir • 

.: acheter, dur pain, noussomrttes obliges de ‘' 

1 nous cachet et'de sender, les ntuts*. Tout est' 

. calme iMa‘an.M •- . 


cessus democratique dans le 
pays. On se souvient encore de 
1996 et de la rdvolte du pain, 
quand les habitants de K£rak 
prates taient contre 

V augmentation de 300% du 
prix du.pam d6cid& par le gou¬ 
vemement de-Kabariti. 

Pourtant le sud de la Jorda¬ 
nie est aussi cbnnu pour son 
loyalisme. La semaine der- 
nifere. le roi Hussein n'a-t-il pas 
dyoqur _a vec -amertum.e devam 
les'notables de Ma’an le soiive-” 
nir de son grand-pfere le roi Ab¬ 
dullah qui.Tt quelques centaines 
de metres des firaeutes ac- 
tuelles, avail commence sa 
marche conqu£rante pour Iib6r-. 
er la Transjordaoie du joug ot¬ 
toman en 1921 

Cette . fiddlitd au . roi 
n’emp&he pas les sudistes rie 
ressentir trfes durement leiirs 
mauvaises conditions de vie : 
le chomage ^levfi et la pauvrct£ 
entretiennent Ja frustration ani- 
biante. • . ; '" • . . 

A cela s'ajoutent des. raisons 
-Dees 2l la crise iraldenne> 

P re mi ere men t, & cause des 
restrictions sur les ^changes 


avec i'lrak impos6es par TOnu 
aprts ia Guerre du Golfe, les 
habitants de Ma'an ont perdu 
une marine extraordinaire. 
"Nous n’avons jamais autant 
mange de pain qu'd I'epaque du 
commerce fiorissant fliw 
I'lrak «. regrette-t-^>n dans la 
citd aujourd'hui bouclde (voir 
encadtd). Transporteurs, com- 
merfonts ou simples interme- 
diaires. des milliers de families 
du sud onl profit^ des 6changes 
entre Bagdad et le port" 
d'Aqaba . 

.. «Agents de Pebanger* 

Deuxi^memenu les jeunes 
gens se sentent proches du peu- • 
pie irakien. Fuyant la pauvretd, 
nombre d'entre enx sont partis- 
en Irak, it la faveur de bourses 
<T£tudes. Ils sont revenus avec 
un fort capital de sympathie & 
regard du regime de Saddam 
Hussein qu'ils ont pu partag£ 
autour cTeux. Sans compter que 
politiquemeht. les populations 
b6douines du sud ont toujours 
defendu le panarabisme. se de¬ 
clarant davantage arabes que 
jordanien nes. 

L'influence des id&s baa- 
sistesest ce pendant moins forte 
et moins organisle qu'h K£rak 
par exemple. Les habitants de 
Ma'an qui souffrent encore de 
la misfere sont sans doute les 
mieux places paur com prendre 
la trag&lie qu'endure te people 
irakien depuis sept ans. Pour 
des raisons sociafes essentielle- 
menL -ils -ont done os£ 
_s!e|priqiCT violemment sans 
7 'crarmte la ri^prKsion. Enfin les" 
Exports. 6troits d’une cornrau- 
nautfi h base tribale tout le 
monde se connait aident il forg¬ 
er des rassemblemerits pour des 
causes dont ia justesse ne sus- 
. cite aucune poldmique. 

Pour expliquer les dmeutes, 
le gouvemement pngftre parler 

d '"infiltrations de I'itranger*. 

- Ce refrain ,6tait dejS h la mode 
en 1996. A I’dpoque pourtant 
' tout !e monde savait que 
Taugmentation du prix du pain 
n'avait pas besoin d'agerts ext6- 
rieurs pour potisser le people 
dans la rue. ■ 

Suleiman Sweiss 


Patrimoine 


Les mosaiques ne meurent jamais 

Cette technique connut son apogee a Vepoque byzantine. Unique 
au Moyen-Orient. I’ecole de mosaistes de Madaba tente . 
aujourd'hui d'en retrouver les gestes millenaires. 


Dans un paysage de col- 
lines. le bastion des chrctiens 
de Jordanie : Madaba. situce ii 
30 kilometre"? au sud d'Amman. 
Madaba. aneienne cite mcmion- 
nee dans la Bible sous le nom 
de -Mcdabu*. Madaba L*t bien 
sur ses mosaiques. lemoignnges 
des premiers ehreliens. qui or- 
nementaiem les egliscs ct les 
maisons byzamines au debut de 
noire ere. Miraeuleuscment 
conservees malgrfi plusicurs 
tiembkmenis dc terre. ces 
reuvres d’an sent demeur^es 
dans un «$ut exceptionnel. 

Pour continuer de les pre¬ 
server et perpetuer ceite tech¬ 
nique n£e ii Rome au ler si&cle 
avant J. C.. la Jordanie avec 
I'aidc dc I'lialie a ouvert une 
ecolc de mosaistes. la sculc 
dans tout le Moyen-Oricnl. 
-Nous avons pense que Mada- 
ba etait la ville prnpiec pour 
ceric ecolc car il v a ici uric 


grande quantile de 
mosaiques•. explique Nawaf 
Gosnous. le directeur de 
Vetablisscment. ouvert en 1992 
dans une maison tradiiionnelle 
au errur de Madaba. Ils sont 
une quinzaine par promotion 
(selectionnes sur concours) a 
apprcndre les techniques de la 
mosni'quc : des jeunes gens 
passionnes dc 14-15 ans (dont 
plus de fiiles que de gardens !) 
qui reproduisenl les gestes de 
leurs uncctrcs byzantins. Si les 
outils sc som perfectionn^s. les 
etapes de fabrication d'une 
mosaiqtie sont restecs a peu de 
choses pres identiques : les tes- 
selles sont eoupdes dans la 
maii&rc premiere (brique ou. 
marbrc). posees sur un dessin 
prepare ct consolid£es par une 
couche de ciment ou de plarre. 
Dans 1‘atelicr de I'ecolc, les 
eleves s'appliquent avec minu- 
lic. sous i'»eil de leur profes- 


seur. h acqudrir un coup de 
main mill&iaire pour dessiner 
une fleur. ddcouper telle lettre - 
ou cisailler tel animal. Dans 
une autre salle, d’autres d^jh 
plus aguerris restaurent 
d’ and ens pavements. 

«Un art oublie* 

De huic heures du matin h 
15H30. six jours par semaine, 
les £tudiants re^oivent un en- 
seignement complet puis- 
qu’outre les mati&res sp&i- 
fiques (g6ologie. dessinils 
suivent 6galement le pro¬ 
gramme habitue! exig£ par le 
Minist&re de I’Education (reli¬ 
gion. math£raatiques, biolo- 
gie...). Aprts quatre annees 
deludes h ce regime de format, 
dont une consacrte exclusive- 
ment i la pratique, les filtves 
obtiennent leur diptdme de 



Une des oeuvres des jeunes mosaistes. 


technicien en mosalque. Us 
peuvent ensuite poursuivre leur 
parcoure k ruuiversite ou se 
lancer directement dans la vie 
active. 

L’un d'eux travaille au¬ 
jourd'hui dans un atelier privg 
d’Amman : *Beaucoup de nos 
clients veuteni des mosaiques 
chez eux. Nous faisons des tab¬ 
leaux, des tables etc...». Pour 
ce jeune artisan, les quatre 
rat tres carets qu’ii 'produit 


chaque mois represented une 
experience indispensable aria 
de progresser dans son travaiL 
Apr&s Madaba, les 6kves parr 
'tent done pr&rher la bonne nou- 
velle artistique nSsumde ainsi 
par une mosaiste : "Nous es- 
sayons de redonner vie & un art 
que beaucoup de gens ont ou- 
blie». ■ 

Amineh Ishtay 



Madaba retrotlvee au 1 


Pour integrer Tecole de Madaba, les eleves doivent passer 
un concours trois ans avant le tawjihi. 


Ladecouyerte ties mosaiques 
qui font aigourdliui Ia riches se de Madaba 
n’est pas le fnrit d invesu^ations archdolo^' 
gjques. Cest en effet dans des circonstances 
toutes particuli&res que fut mis & jbor ce pa- , 
triraoine. lore .du repeuplemsm de la r^on.' 
par des Camilles venues dcKerak i la.fin du : 
XIXfemesScie. '• i 

Depuis .le yfllftrae sitele,- Madaba 6tait 
quasi menL tomb6e dans l'oubii api%s avoir 
connu plusieure s«&cte$ de prospdritf.'Aux 
premiers Occidcottux qui visitent la corttnSe 
au ddbm du XlXdme.Ma<£toa n’offre qu’un7 
champ de mines sans grand attroiL qui ne 
laisse rien prtsmner des beauife que ten- ^ 
ferme son soL Or.en 1879. plus ieurs-families 
b6douines chr6tienries.de Kfarakr-dficidenr 
d’dmigrer vers te. nord^ suite 4 une dispute • 
qui oppose une fribu chrttieraae d une tribu 
mu su I mane. Quinanr tears terns rous la pro¬ 
tection du patriarcat. de J(SrusaIem. ces .fa 1 
mines yieonent sln^aller a M&daba sur. un 


, tarai’n.qtte.: leu#* ic&teat, les autdritfei'<rfio-?^ 

. locales. les unnu^f^etabBssent surSre^. 5 
de l'anthjue citg ; 1 et - se-ipetteu 
>consmnfedes ftafeftationS en daf.- 5 ^ 

. sent t& asahirfel 

^sdht bten tte^Ndommagqs Mk ■■■ 

peddfiht; la da s*te'jaov^3ie^: 

• - uh ffai x^cfar-tteco ftfVBta^^ Les- re^g- 

vgUles.- Phstenrs^ 

' .edratnictira^ jur , 

; •« r&nq»toye«ht 

fes.nmsaMndsairibdrcrh«t ; 
public -ne*raprf*ii^^ 

- pgqorthoatospaa apraa e.- ■ 
tes rpos^qoes nat&s¥ r a 
' ,KHid;<Jes ^ 

: - 

V-.':^ V^TOB^eAh^E 
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THE STAR 11 


drives the 
in ‘Palmetto’ 


and ‘ 


By Stephen Hunter ' 

ODD HOW sometimes the movies 
arrive in neat little clusters, begging to 
, be studied as phenomenon-rather than 
,^.stones. For example, last Friday 
brought both “Palmetto" and •‘The Gin¬ 
gerbread Man." They are so similarly 
endowed they might as well be the same 
thing, and the phenomenon they call up 
is the problem of plot. 

“Those looking for plot." observed 
the ever-helpful Mark Twbain in words 
that every movie critic should take to 
heart, “will be shot.” Yet plot is an eter¬ 
nal problem: How much is too much? 
How little is too little? Why do roost 
. movies fail at thaWevel? And does such 
failure lead to general failure? How 
“realistic" does a plot have to be? What 
makes one plot work and another Jail? 
What makes one movie get by on its 
plot and another not? 

; So in their way, “The Gingerbread 
Man" and “Palmetto” represent ah 
opportunity to study the issue of plot in 
-,a kind o£ controlled laboratory setting, 
r That's how freakishly similar they .are. 
f Both are ornate tales of conspiracy in 
; the film noir tradition and both are 
; directed by senior auteurs with great 
. movies in their filmographies. Both star 
middle-range personalities who are tal¬ 
ented and recognizable but not com¬ 
manding. Both are set in specific South¬ 
ern locales. Both play up the flora, 
fauna and architecture of such-locales,. 
as well as the culture. Both are derived 
from other texts, which means they 
were not originally conceived, for the 
screen, and both make the transition • 
somewhat problematically. - 
“The Gingerhread Man." directed by ., 
the great Robert Altman (“MASH,’' 
“Nashville," “The Player*) arrives from 
h . an idea by the best-selling legal novelist 
S^ohn Grisham. One - supposes , that 
besides the attractions of the story, the 
attractions of Grisham's famous name . 
was a considerable inducement rtoThft 
film's producers. After all. most of-the ' 
other Grisham projects hdve grossed !' 



more than SI00 million. '» . 

- "Palmetto" has no .such famous pedi¬ 
gree; it comes from a novel by the 
lightly regarded British wannabe hard- 
boiled novelist James Hadley Chase of 
.the distant ‘30s,'most famous for the 
hyper-violem “No Orchids for Miss 
•Blandish.” The book, titled “Just 
Another Sucker," appears to have sunk 
■without a trace, and one wonders how it 
. came to the attention of a major world 
filmmaker like Volker .Schlondorff, 
most famous for “The Tin Drum." 

. But both, movies share an even more 
fundamental similarity:. The- plot, intri- 
cate and multilevel,'is-the principal-con¬ 
cern of the films. They're not conceived 
. as platforms . For other. attributes— 
performances, action-set pieces,, com¬ 
edy, slapstick. They are the whole thing 
and nominally the source of each film's 
. pleasures: reverses, twists, revelations 
and ironic endings. In this way. they 
feel very old-fashioned, for surn pleas¬ 
ures have ail but vanished from-the 
. nation's bijoux/having been replaced 
by the more marketable components of 
the modern movie:, style! tenter and, 

- spectacle. And that's one uf the key dif¬ 
ferences between then and now, for bet¬ 
ter or worse: Old movies had plots; new. 

; movies have attitudes,- ‘ 

Let’s relate the new films to a more 
typical, modern fiJmin the same genre: 
the .’Tjethal /Weapon” ' franchise, of 
which afourth installment is due this 

- summer.; These films : have /rough 
generic connections to both “Palmetto" 

‘ and; ‘The Gingerbread Main": in. that 
they're basically mysteries set in the 
milieu'of urban of political corruption.- 
-featnring rogue heroes who must pene¬ 
trate a conspiracy to stay' alive. But the 
“Lethal Weapon* films are consummate 
modern pictures-rthe big selling point' 
is the flamboyant action sequences. 

' These are set against the hip, witty chat¬ 
ter between co-stars Mel Gibson and. 
-Danny Glover,.; : 

'-•- The plots-afoun'd which they are built 
however, are almost always brain-dead. 
The bad'guys are identified early- Their . 


agenda, far from being secret is giganti¬ 
cally obvious from the start—to move 
drugs, to steal gold, to sell guns (in the 
first three). There’s no cleverness at all. 
. and in a fundamental way, they do not 
parse: No real attention has been paid to 
character or motivation. The process of 
the movie is simply ’getting the good 
and bad guys in the same general loca¬ 
tion, and watching as they pop caps in 
ever larger numbers. 

Plotwise. each “Lethal Weapon" film 
has about four story beats, as profes¬ 
sional screenwriters call the arrival of 
complications; the old-fashioned “Gin¬ 
gerbread Man" has about 75, You've 
got tb squinch up your eyes and remem¬ 
ber for it to work at all. You've got to 
do some work. “Lethal Weapon" 
movies require almost no concentration: 
the stories progress visually and could 
have unreeled in pantomime, event by 
event. The two new oldies, by contrast, 
are almost nothing but dialogue, as each 
twist must he explained, related, 
assigned significance, then processed, 
and later recalled so that its meaning 
becomes dear!Talk, talk. talk. 

Bur before we settle on a general 
theme—movies with plots good, movies 
with events bad—let’s look at how each 
of these new films uses its plot and 
..what it it teaches us about not the 
7 strength but the weakness of plot. 

-The two films share a fundamental 
flaw. Both are examples of a more 
generic story gambit that might be 
called tales of manipulation, which fol¬ 
low as some innocent party is engi¬ 
neered-toward doing something against 
his own best interests but in the inter¬ 
ests of .the plotters. (“Vertigo" is the 
ultimate classic of the genre.) Male lust 
. is the leverage by which the operation is 
'commanded, and the films play, off 1 the 
folk wisdom that for most men, when 
sexual possibility rises, IQ diminishes. 
And both stories, while they seem to 
make some kind of sense at a nuts-and- 
bolts level—yes, if this happened, that 
could follow—and might be called 
“possible," make almost no sense at the 


Man’ 


larger level. They arc no more believa¬ 
ble. in their ways, than “Lethal 
Weapon.” and probably a lot less fun. 

In “The Gingerbread Man," two con¬ 
spirators plot tn manipulate a suppos¬ 
edly brilliant lawyer imo commining a 
murder against a* person whose death 
will advance the plotters’ own financial 
interests. The motive is sufficient to risk 
a capital crime, but the plot is an exam¬ 
ple of excess lahor to produce a mouse 
of outcome. Moreover, it is predicated 
on an ability to accurately anticipate 
how a man stimulated to act irrationally 
will perform. It demands a psychologi¬ 
cal acuity not even the CIA possesses, 
as well as an efficient conduit of infor¬ 
mation and influence to the subject, all 
of it syncopated to a schedule as com¬ 
plex as the launching of a moon rocket 
The plot is absorbing in its details, but it 
strains to produce a result that could 
have been achieved with so much less 
trouble. On top of that, the plot feels 
incredibly sophisticated, far beyond the 
humble powers of those who are ulti¬ 
mately revealed to have committed it. 

“Palmetto's’' take on the manipula¬ 
tion game follows an ex-jailbird, 
freighted with bitterness at the small 
Florida town that seems to have rail¬ 
roaded him into an unjust prison term. 
He is tricked into taking part in a phony 
kidnapping scam by a rich man's beauti¬ 
ful wife. The woman captures his obedi¬ 
ence in the bedroom—and again her 
approach is built on u sure calculation 
of his psychological needs. The gim¬ 
mick is that he docs all the moves she's 
planned, and he's left holding the bag 
when the kidnapping turns real, the 
money has been exchanged and some¬ 
one has been murdered. He's the one on 
his way to death row while the true 
manipulators make off with the loot. 
Eventually, everybody is revealed to be 
somebody he is not. 

Again, the details are correct and 
believable, but the whole thing becomes 
so crazily immense it stops making 
sense and seems ridiculous. The whole 
tiling hangs together on casual coinci¬ 



de/ Gibson 

dences. luck, blind chance and stupid¬ 
ity. Again, the plot seems so much more 
ornate than one might have assumed 
from the capabilities ■>! the conspirators. 

And this yields still a stranger mys¬ 
tery: Why does one of these films work 
and one of them not? 

For all the insanity rampant in “The 
Gingerbread Man." its story inanities 
somehow don’t quite betray it. U*s a 
delicate balance, and now and then the 
movie seems to get out oF hand. But 
Altman is able t o hold it together on 
two higher values believability of 
milieu and intensity of performance. 
You want to believe "the movie, because 
its duplication of a real world and of 
real personalities has conviction and 
energy. While your conscious mind is 
saying, this is ridiculous, your heart is 
saying, yeah. yeah. yeah. You willingly 
put your disbelief on hold: you advance 
the storyteller enough margin to do his 
thing. You do this in anticipation—this 
is the contract of the story—that the 
ultimate resolution will be beguiling 
enough to justify your illogicality. 

There's also a conscious contribution 
by the actors: Kenneth Branagh is so 
convincing as Rick Magruder. the 
beguiled lawyer, that you've been 
seduced into putting the conscious part 


of your mind asleep. It doesn’t matter if 
he behaves out of character now and 
then. 

And so it work*, out. The outcome 
doesn't diminish what's come before, 
and it provides what might be called a 
nice goose of artificially "induced pleas¬ 
ure. You've never believed, but you've 
forgiven, and all theyakety-yuk seems 
worth it. 

Alas, almost the dead opposite hap¬ 
pens in “Palmetto.” and possibly the 
heavily Teutonic Schlondorff wasn’t 
quite the man to guide this one. Woody 
Harrelson never seems real as an ex¬ 
reporter fallen on hard times. But even 
less real is the miscalculation that let 
Elizabeth Shue slut it up as the femme 
fatale. Both Harrelson and Shue have 
been brilliant before, but they are mis¬ 
matched to the roles in odd ways and 
can’t transcend their discomfort: they 
seem as unsure as we do. And without 
them as guides, we never break through 
the membrane into be Provability. 

It's the singer, not the song, seems to 
be the message here: It's the director, 
not the story. He’s the one who should 
be shot. ■ 
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Shifting to European currency will demand massive changes: 

Tackling the ‘Euro’ electronically 
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ALONG THE lines of the Year 
2000 problem, facing computer 
systems everywhere: their is a 
rising Fear of another probiem. 
that will result from the shift to 
the unified European currency, 
the ‘Euro'. 

Apparently. massive 

amounts of data on financial 
and management systems all 
over Europe will have to be 
‘adjusted’ to accommodate the 
change in currency that should 
take effect starting in 1999. 

The Gartner Group, a world¬ 
wide cosultancy corporation, 
estimated that these ‘adjust¬ 
ments’ could amount to ns 


much as S IOO billion in costs 
across the globe: especially as 
a transitional phase will 
involve the use of both the 
Euro and the local currency. 
That will demand considerable 
software re-engineering in 
European Union countries! 

The effects of shifting to the 
Euro should also affect non- 
European Union firms, but 
which have business with 
Europe. 

Gartner Group believes that 
solving the ‘Euro’ problem 
may even be more costly and 
complicated than the year 
2000 problem. 

Accordingly, many experts 


are raising their - voice, 
demanding solid solutions to 
this issue. 

Once again, what is bad 
news for companies is good 
news for programmers, as soft¬ 
ware experts who develop 
their skills to best tackle the 
‘‘euro’ problem will be highly 
in demand. 

In a way. the Year 2000 and 
Euro problems deliver proof of 
how dependant our modem 
civilization has become on 
computers. Any shift or 
change required, which wasn’t 
originally built into the pro¬ 
gram can be a potential source 
of havoc. ■ 
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aDDlication for PCTV Seagate to ‘pack’ more data on hard disks 

.. . SEAGATE TECHNOLOGY onments in the tield. ernnao inMnnohip ic arhlpvm 


THE ALL-IN-ONE hi-tech 
revolution Video telephony has 
come of age. But now. says 
Clive Cookson. it has to be 
marketed by Europe's biggest 
computer company. There is a 
need for a ‘‘killer appli¬ 
cation'' to sell millions of 
its latest device, which ! 
brings together personal 
computing 3nd Internet 
access with television 
and video telephony. 

Siemens Nixdorf. 
being a conservative 
German company, is tak¬ 
ing a cautious view of its 
clumsily named new 
"PCTV’ Multimedia Inte¬ 
gration Box". As one of 
Fts executives said, when 
Siemens Nixdorf demon¬ 
strated a prototype to 
journalists at a confer¬ 
ence in Athens (his 
month: “If we were an 
American company we’d 
be hyping this to the skies". 

The concept behind the box 
is far from being unique ;o Sie¬ 
mens Nixdorf. The explosive 
growth of the Internet and par¬ 
ticularly the World Wide Web. 
which enables PC users to surf 
through a froth of highly illus¬ 
trated “pages*' has prompted 
many electronics companies to 
find ways of delivering net ser¬ 
vices on television. 

Best known is WebTV, a 
small Californian company that 
was bought last year for $4-25 
million by Microsoft, the US 
software giant. 

Bui Siemens Nixdorf has 
gone further than its competi¬ 
tors in bridging the gap 
between the worlds of informa¬ 
tion technology and home 
entertainment. Its device is 


more than a “set-top box" that 
enables people to surf the web 
on a domestic television. 
Although it does this very well. 

The PCTV also offers video¬ 
telephony, with a little camera 
on top of the box. and a vast 



range of entertainment, com¬ 
munication and online services. 
The primary component is a PC 
running Windows, with an 
infra-red device that works like 
a mouse, it can be attached to 
any other home electronics 
device, such as a CD or DVD 
(digital video disc) player. 

The big question, says Peter 
Page. Siemens Nixdorf chief 
technologist, is whether the 
company and its partners can 
find the ‘ killer application” that 
will make millions of people 
want to use the box. By itself, 
web surfing on TV will not do 
the trick. For that you do not 
need a machine in the $500- 
$850 price range. A much 
cheaper and simpler set-top box 
will deliver adequate internet 
access. It is possible, however. 


that some combination of video 
telephony with home shopping 
or electronic commerce could 
be the killer. 

In Athens. Siemens Nixdorf 
demonstrated a railway enthu¬ 
siast navigating his way 
through the web sites of 
companies and clubs 
with model trains for sale 
and then, calling up one 
or the vendors, who 
showed him a particular 
model (a continental 
crocodilc-style electric 
locomotive) over Lhe 
video phone. He paid for 
it with an electronic 
transfer of funds, using 
the same box. The com¬ 
pany is taking advantage 
of an enormous improve¬ 
ment in the quality of 
video telephony. 

New “compression" 
technology makes it pos¬ 
sible to squeeze moving 
pictures down telephone lines 
far more effectively.than even a 
couple of years ago. reducing 
the flickering jerkiness that has 
so irritated earlier users of 
video phones. 

Siemens Nixdorf is unlikely 
to sell PCTVs directly to consu¬ 
mers. The company believes it 
is more likely to find a moss 
market bv working through ser¬ 
vice providers such as tele¬ 
phone and cable television 
companies. These would mar¬ 
ket the whole package box plus 
applications to users. They 
could subsidize the high initial 
price of the box for people who 
sign up for the service, just as 
mobile phone companies often 
do for handsets. To test the 
water, the company is carrying 
out a small trial with Deutsche 


SEAGATE TECHNOLOGY 
will announce a method to uSfc 
lasers, microscopic lenses and 
tiny mirrors to storclO to 20 
times more data onto computer 
hard disk drives. 

Seagate has been working in 
the data storage industry for 
three decades, and has always 
been at the forefront of devel¬ 


opments in the field. 

The new mechanism, called 
Optically Assisted Winchester 
technology, will allow Seagate 
to overcome a problem which 
the hard disk industry was 
bound to face: due to the fact 
the fast-paced development of 
computers will result in reach¬ 
ing a singe whereby maximum 


storage imaginable is achieved 
within a decade! To avoid that 
obstacle. Seagate uses tmy 
optics; which sit on the drive's 
recording head and shine a tiny 
swath of laser light on the 
drive's recording platter. That 
swath acts as the boundary 
within which magnetic signals 
are recorded. ■ 


Is a thinner, leaner PC ‘smarter’? 


WITH THE arrival of network 
computers, java stations and 
compact personal computers, 
one has to note 
that trend for 
slimmer PCs is 
picking up. Net¬ 
work computers 
in particular, 
started out life ns 
stand-alone 
boxes that had to 


Telekom subscribers in Berlin. 

“We want to get it right first 
in Germany and then elsewhere 
in Europe’’* says Page. “We 
don’t want to go straight into 
the US: the Americans 
wouldn't accept something like 
that from a European supplier.” 

Up-market hotels are another 
promising field for PCTVs one 
that Siemens Nixdorf is investi¬ 
gating with Holiday Inns. The 
idea is that they would enhance 
the televisions in guests' rooms 
with the technology, which 
would enable travellers not only 
to check local facilities and 
attractions, but also to log on to 
iheir own home or office com¬ 
puter. Although it is possible to 
do this today if you take a pow¬ 
erful laptop and plug it into a 


be hooked up to keyboards 
and monitors. Today, how¬ 
ever. the network computer 
concept has 
taken the form 
of a cut-down 
PC: complete 

with screen, 
mouse, keyboard 
,,i and even tower 

Case ’ But ir is a 
#-i A'Llm slimmer, shorter 

telephone socket, the PCTV 
should give a more reliable con¬ 
nection and a far better display. 
To provide additional security, 
the box can include a reader of 
electronic chipcards 

Ismartcards). 

AnyoYic with the interests of 
the European electronics indus¬ 
try at heart will hope that Sie¬ 
mens Nixdorf can find and then 
exploit that elusive kiHer 
application. 

However, for all its technical 
excellence, the German com¬ 
pany has a cautious disposition 
and a reliance on corporate 
computing that makes some 
observers doubt whether it can 
move boldly enough. ■ 

Financial Times 


and trendier tower. Also, slim 
desktop versions are available 
that make a computer case look 
more like a small video. 

Designers are having a field 
day with Java stations, creating 
computer cases with ‘avani 
garde’ cases that have curves 
and irregular angles. 

Who knows, maybe your PC 
will soon become a ‘designer 
item’. ■ 
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Copyright? What 
copyrights? 

THE DISCUSSION of irtellectual" property rights in Jordan 
seems to be a ‘seasonal’ maner. There are rimes, or occa- 
sions. when the topic is the thing, that everyone is calking 
about. In other times, like these days, there is a sense mar the 
matter has somewhat disappeared! 

Naturally, copyright infringements are. asalways, 

-continuing. _' . . . 

Now ada ys, the pirate CD-ROM business is huge. Alt you 
have to do is walk into one of the several establishments m 
Amman that sell pirated software! It is amazing. You will 
find all the hottest, latest titles; at ridiculously low prices. 

What’s more, customers are waking.out of these shops 
with bags full of CD-titles! In fact, in some case, due to the 
enterprising efforts of some pirates, you can get CD collec¬ 
tions of ail the latest software— that is. on one CD— so you 
need not buy many. 

The copying frenzy has crossed over from. PC titles to. 
de d ic ate d games consoles. Some oF the new consoles" incor¬ 
porate CD ROM as standard storage media rather than car¬ 
tridges. Of course, this means that the games can be easily 
copied. ' 

So, now pirates have two markets to tap into: PC software 

(business or leisure titles) and game console titles. - 

Particularly interesting ore those CDs that include $10,000 
worth of office and business applications, and are sold for 
under JD 45. Yes, the piracy and illegal copying siraaiion is 
■going completely haywire. _ - 

Amidst this copying-oriented atmosphere, it is amusing to 
see some original titles being sold. These are Arabic soft¬ 
ware titles, mainly developed by Jordanians. Apparently, 
some soft of ‘silent* agreement has been readied between 
Jordanian software developers and local pirate shops! These 
shops only sell originals of local software as a gesture of sup¬ 
port to the local software industry. Quite honorable indeed! 

Opinions on the chaotic software copyright situation vary 
tremendously. There are those who actually support it. ’Hreir 
rationale is that Jordanians can’t afford to purchase imported 
original software rides.. Without copying, they "say, thou¬ 
sands of users will be ‘deprived’ of software use: this, they 
claim, would be.harmful to the country's population on the 
economic and social levels. 

A joke 1 heard in this regard was that a Jordanian can 
obtain copies of advanced engineering applications for noth¬ 
ing, bearing in mind that they cost an . American or European 
PC users thousands of dollars. So, focal users have an edge, 
as they can list ‘experience in AutoCAD and 3D Studio' as 
part of their Curriculum Vitae (CV)1 . 

Also, supporters of the current ’copyright chaos' think 
that the enforcement of intellectual property rights (IPRViri 
Jordan will cause the closure of all sorts of businesses that 
sell music tapes, video tapes and software. Such businesses 
constitute a sizable sector of Jordan's business community, 
employing hundreds of personnel. The social repercussions 
of closing them down have to be taken into consideration. 

Of course, we don't need to make a case, for the opponents 
of copyright infringement, as the harms caused to owners of 
intellectual property rights are well understood. 

So. what will happen next Will authorities enforce IPR 
laws in Jordan aggressively? Whatever happened to all the 
talk of joining international trade organizations— such as the 
GAA1— that required Jordan to- ‘come clean* as far IPR 
issues are concerned. 

Questions looking for answers and concerned parties on 
both sides wondering how long the current situation. will 
continue. Interesting isn’t it ■ .. • . . 
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Arigato Nagano, see you in Winners and Losers of Nagano ‘98 


Salt Lake City in 2002 


NAGANO Japan—Saying 
Farewell to a weather-beaten 
but roundly successful Winter 
Olympics. Nagano thanked the 
worlSunday' by illuminating a 
dark, chilly Japanese valley 
with sLarbursting fireworks, 
the orange flames of tradi¬ 
tional bonfires and the glow of 
50,000 handheld lanterns. 

And in the end—after two 
weeks of snow. rain, more 
snow, still more snow and 
finally even on earthquake— 
Nagano da “Sayonara! Sayo- 
nara!" shouted the master of 
ceremonies, 
comedian Kin’ichi 
Hagimoto. 
bedecked in a 

carloonish - 7 ! 

white and red 

top haL “Ari- 'A. 

galo gozai- 

mashiia!” he 

said, using the 

Japanese word 

for thank you—a word anyone 

who has spent the past 14 days 

here will never forget. Then he 

shed his topcoat and threw his 


hat rakishly into the winter air. 

The American team 
marched in with equal exuber¬ 
ance. carrying a banner invit¬ 
ing everyone to Salt Lake 
City, home oPthe 2002 Winter 
Olympics. "Thank you. 
Nagano,” it said: U.S. hockey 
gold medalist Karyn Bye held 
up the rightcomer. Some 
Americans rode on others' 
shoulders. And the Japanese, 
greeted by a flag-waving, 
horn-blaring 
hometown 
crowd. 

gy&j'it. strode in to 

" an even 

‘ • more special 

sight: their 
A-jjjjgiemperor. Aki- 
hito. grinning 
and clapping his 
hands over his head as 
Empress Micbiko whispered 
in his ear. 

‘‘Congratulations. Nagano 
and Japan.” IOC president 
Juan Antonio Samaranch said 
in his speech at the dosing 
ceremony. “You have pre¬ 












Olympic medal 


Country 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Total 

Germany 

12 

9 

. 8 

29 

Norway 

10 

10 

5 

25 

Russia 

9 

6 

3 

18 

Austria 

3 

5 

9 

17 

Canada 

6 

5 

4 

15 

United States 

6 

3 

4 

13 

Finland 

2 

4 

6 

12 

Netherlands 

S 

4 

2 

11 

Japan 

5 

1 

4 

10 

Italy 

2 

6 

2 

10 

France 

2 

1 

5 

8 

China 

0 

6 

2 

"8 

Switzerland 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Korea 

3 

1 

2 

6 

Czech Republic 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Sweden 

* 0 

2 

1 

3 

Belarus 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Kazakhstan 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Bulgaria 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Denmark 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Ukraine 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Britain 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Australia 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Belgium 

0 

■; 0 

1 

1 


sented to the world the best 
organization in the history of 
the OlympicWinter Games." 

That praise fell short of the 
ultimate accolade of “the best 
Winter Games ever" that Sam¬ 
aranch bestowed on Liileham- 
mer four years ago. But it was 
more enthusiastic than the 
label "indeed most excep¬ 
tional" that he used to describe 
the troubled 1996 Summer 
Games in Atlanta. 

Samaranch also noted with 
gratitude the fact that the 
nations of the world had 
upheld the terms or a nonbind¬ 
ing U.N. resolution calling for 
no military’ hostilities during 
the games. 

’’We hope that the obser¬ 
vance of the Olympic Truce 
during the Nagano Olympic 
Winter Games has served the 
purpose of searching for 
peaceful and diplomatic solu¬ 
tions to the conflicts we are 
facing today.” he said. 

Added Goro Yoshimura. 
vice president of the Nagano 
organizing committee: “It is 
my particular hope that our 
friends in Salt Lake City will 
keep our torch of peace hum- 
ing. I am convinced that the 
practice of sportcontributes to 
a peaceful and better world.” I 
love the Olympics. I’m so sad 
to see them end.” said Tamayo 
Kimura, an office worker. 
“The games w-crc a big suc¬ 
cess. I think.” 

Just like lhe opening cere¬ 


mony. the end of the last jg 
Winter Olympics of the W 
20th century was a 
mosaic of East and 
West, traditional and IK 
modem wrapped up in a wjj 
hometown festival: Lion H 
dances, bonfires, har- jHj 
vest festival rituals. jB 
“Snowlets” mascots and 
a catchy Japanese pop 1 
rhythm—all against the 
backdrop of the breath¬ 
taking Japanese Alps, 
commemorated in a W ■ 
haunring composition. Et 
“Reverberations of the Kl 
Myriad Peaks.” mM 

But exactly what |H 
reverberated across 
Nagano’s myriad peaks? 
Weather, for one. Per¬ 
haps the defining event of 
these games, the strange mete¬ 
orology of the past two weeks 
bedeviled organizers and 
beleaguered athletes, forcing 
cancellations. reschedulings 
and general hefuddlement ail 
around. 

Nagano Mayor Tasuku Tsu- 
kada presented the Olympic 
flag to Deedec Corradini. 
mayor of Salt Lake City.home 
of the next Winter Games in 
2002. Later, the Utah van¬ 
guard a stagecoach and riders 
on horseback recon noitc red 
the arena with a once-around 

and gave the Japanese a taste 
of what the next Winter Olym¬ 
pics might hold. 

Fi reworks fuses zoomed 
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Shiny moments in 
Nagano 

■ Karyn Bye draped in a flag after the U.S. 
women’s hockey team won thesport's first 
Olympic gold medal by beating nemesis 
Canada 3-1. 

■ American skier Picabo Street, captaring 
the super-G gold medal with a go-for-broke 
zeal that abandoned her when she went for a 
second medal and lost in the downhill. 

■ Japan’s golden glory: speedskater Hiroya- 
suShimizu, setting an Olympic record by 
skating 500meters in 35.76 seconds—then 
besting himself a daylaterwith a 35.59.-And 
Masabiko Harada, coming back from a dis¬ 
mal jump to tie teammate Takanobu Okabe 
for the longest jump .on skis in Olympic his- 
toryl 37 meters. 

■ Austria’s Hermann Mai er, careening 
through the air and the snow in a spectacular 
crash, then dragging his braised body back to 
win twogold medals. 

■ The Czechs,behind goal tender Dominik 
Hasek, stealing Canada's chance for Olympic 
gold inmen's hockey, winning 2-1 in a thrill¬ 
ing post-overtime semifinal shootout. The 
Czechs won the goldonSunday, 1-0, over 
Russia. 

■ Tara Lipinski's irrepressible exuberance 
afterbecoming theyoungest figure skater to 
win the gold medal. She sprinted tocenter ice 
to take her bows. She hugged. She yelled. 
She grinned every inch the 15-year-old in 
every good way. 

■ Curling, a strange sport of sweeping and 
stones, made its Olympic medal debut.And 
snowboarding: The sport of rebellious charm¬ 
ers had a bumpy first games when a Canadian 
snowboarder lost bis gold after testing posi¬ 
tive for marijuana,then got the medal back on 
appeal. 
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Failiers in Nagano 

Some athelites didn’t get a medal at all 
included some unexpected names: 

■ Alberto Tomba, Wayne Gretzky and 
American figure skater Nicole Bdbek,whose 
bumps, skids and falls made for some of the 
games' most excruciating images. She. fin¬ 
ished 17th. 

■The US men's hockey finished last in.man- 
yeyes when, after being eliminated from the 
tournament by the Czech’s. 
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like missiles to their Largeis, 
lighting up streamers and turn¬ 
ing Lhc sky into daytime at 
dusk. Colorful looped flags of 
myriad colors and designs 
swarmed the stadium, cloth 
needle eyes jutting intothc 
air.Then the ritual gave way to 
fun. The Japanese pop group 
Agharta performed “lie Aiye.” 

■ or ‘‘Let's Make a Circle and 
Dance"—the theme song of 
the Snowlets mascots. The 
drums played. The lights come 
on. And, the 'Olympic flame 
extinguished and the flag 
passed on. they did something 
in Nagano they've beenthrcat- 
cning lo do for days: They 
relaxed, ■ 


West Asian 
Zone qualifiers 
end tommorrow 


By Abdel Hamed Addasi 

Speadal io The Star: 

THE FINAL round of the West Asian Zone bas¬ 
ketball qualifiers matches which are played in the 
Sport’s Palace In AJ-Hussein Youth City win be 
played tomorrow, when AJ-Jazireh Aramix. the 
Kingdom's regaining champions will meet Al- 
RJyadi of Lebanon at 4 pm In an important match 
to decide the qualifier to the Asian Club Champi¬ 
onship which will be held in Malaysia from 25 
April till 2 May. 

In the second match, Syrian’s Al-WEbdey win 
play Zobhan of Iran at 6 pm. 

Five teams are competing to win the sole quali¬ 
fying berth to the Asian Chib Championship 
includes AJ-Jazireh A ramfar of Jordan, Al-Riyadl 
Of Lebanon, Zobohan of Iran, Al-WIhdeh of Syria 
and ALMina of Yamen. ■ . 
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